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OUR BOYS. 


BY REV. MICHAEL P. HEFFERNAN. 


HAT are we doing for our boys? A 

writer in the American Ecclesiastical 

Review some time since asked this 

question of his brother-priests, and 

called their attention to the neces- 

sity of giving more care to the boys 

of the parish. The particular class 

of boys referred to are those who 

have made their First Communion 

and have done with school discipline 

—boys between the ages of twelve 

and eighteen years, who, guileless 

s and green in judgment, must now 

face the world with its manifold dangers to their souls. 

As the article was broached with the view of eliciting dis- 
cussion on this subject, I have since patiently watched and 
waited to see if some priest whose experience among boys had 
given him the knowledge and authority to speak on the subject, 
would propose any organization. which had been fairly tried 
and proved to be practical, and by which all these boys of the 
parish could be united and be kept faithful to their religious 
duties during these critical years of their lives; but as no such 
organization has thus far been proposed, I venture to suggest 
a society which is, I think, well suited to keep the boys stead. 
fast in their allegiance to their holy faith and willingly attached 
to their spiritual leader. 
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A VERY NECESSITOUS CLASS. 


The organization of our boys does not receive the attention 
which its importance demands. In every parish of any con- 
siderable size in this country various societies and sodalities 
supply the social and religious wants of the adult members 
of the congregation; the parochial school, or at least a 
well-organized Sunday-school, takes charge of the little ones; 
but no provision seems to have been made in the vast 
majority of our parishes for the boys who have left school. 
Thus there is a break in our line of defence of which 
the enemy of souls has not failed to take notice and ad- 
vantage. 

The interval in a boy’s life between the age of thirteen, when 
most of our boys quit school, and that of eighteen is most im- 
portant in the formation of his character. At this heroic time 
of life he begins to think and act for himself; he is besieged 
by a troop of strange and strong temptations hitherto unknown 
to him; he must form habits, good or bad—for to live, to act, 
is to acquire habit, and the habits now formed give a distinct 
color to his character; he is thrown among companions in the 
workshop and on the street who are hostile to his faith or 
dangerous to his morals, and unless he is strict in his religious 
duties he soon grows indifferent and reckless and loses that 
Catholic tone which is as important as it is indefinable. The 
course downward is short and steep—“ facilis descensus Averni.” 
The like does not happen to the girl, who with few exceptions 
remains faithful to her religion; she has not to meet the temp- 
tations which confront the boys, and the safeguards of home 
are sufficient to restrain in her any wayward inclinations which 
may appear. Father McDermott, of St. Mary’s Church, Philadel- 
phia, in his address before the Young Men’s National Union at 
Albany, a few years since, very beautifully compares them to 
plants just taken from the hot-house and placed in the ground. 
He says: “Although these plants up to this time required con- 
stant attention, they were, comparatively speaking, safe. The 
gardener had sifted the soil in which they grew, he could at 
pleasure regulate the temperature and the moisture, he could 
shut out storm and sun. It is only when the plants find a 
home in the field that the gardener’s anxiety and hard work 
begin, because the plants are, to an extent, subject to condi- 
tions beyond his control. He finds it extremely difficult to 
save them from the grub that may strike at their very life by 
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gnawing off their tender root, and from the storm that may 
break them, and from the fierce rays of the sun that may wither 
them. The critical time is, then, that in which the plants are 
endeavoring to strike their roots into the new soil so deep and 
wide that the broiling sun only serves to make them draw the 
more moisture from the earth, and the storm only makes them 
take the firmer hold.” 
THE TRANSITIONAL PERIOD OF LIFE. 

We have done much, very much, through our parochial and 
Sunday-schools—the nurseries where the young plants are 
cared for—to give our children a solid instruction in their faith 
and form in them habits of piety; but the good work must be 
kept up after the child has left school if we wish to have last- 
ing results, otherwise it will be “love’s labor lost.”” The school 
does not and will not suffice to keep the boy in the right path 
after he has left school, for the character of the boy is more 
developed and determined by the thousand nameless influences 
of the sights and sounds of environments and companionships 
during this, his transitional period, than by the past influences 
of his school-days; and to oppose only the training once given 
in school to these daily and hourly influences is to oppose the 
force of a torrent by a few helpless twigs. ‘We lose some 
when they leave school,” a priest once said to me, “and our 
only chance is when they get ill and when they come to be 
married.” Indeed, with all our teaching and all our schooling, 
we see too many grow up irreligious, regardless of decency and 
forgetful of God. And is it not sad and discouraging to find 
that, after so many years of toil and trouble in teaching and 
instructing them, after the expense and anxiety of building 
and maintaining magnificent schools, so many boys fall 
away? Is it not folly to lay a broad and deep foundation, 
and then have no care as to the edifice that is afterwards 
thereon erected? Must we follow the example of the father 
of the prodigal and give to each the share of his inheritance, 
and then let him go whithersoever he pleases to squander it in 
living riotously? Are we not rather commanded “to go into 
the highways and hedges and compel them to come in, that 
our house may be filled”? We let go our hold of the boys 
at a time when we should hold them most tightly, and seldom, 
if ever, do we regain a like hold on them in after years. Why 
do we let them get loose at all? They need us more than we 
need them, and that is why we are solicitous about them; their 
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care brings more work to us, and for this we were ordained. 
“Dost thou love me? Feed my lambs.” 

It is true that parents ought to keep the boy within the 
path marked out for him by the church, and see that he puts 
in practice the teaching which he received from us during his 
school-days. Indeed, there are some—nay, very many parents 
who do so, who by example and precept bring up sons who 
become an honor to the church, a blessing to society, and the 
strength and the hope of our parishes are in them; but, on the 
other hand, parents are not always alive to this duty, and 
some when the boy begins to work and contribute his share to 
support the home, grant him much indulgence and freedom 
of thought and action. Soon he becomes too big to be forced, 
and here it is that influences outside the home circle exercise 
their power. Some parents are very careless in this respect, 
and bring up their boys a nuisance on the face of the earth. 
We must look at things as they are, and not as we would wish 
them to be. 

















THE FUTURE. 





IN THE YOUNG LIES THE HOPE OF 












“It is my profound conviction,’ says Monseigneur Dupanloup, 
“that the world would be saved ‘f we devoted ourselves to 
youth.” And certainly, if we expect much fruit from our labor, 
we must not be satisfied with the training we give the boys in 
school, but must make use of more efficient means to attach 
them to the church and keep them intensely interested in the 
well-being of the parish. Some of us do not seem to realize 
that boys and young men have souls as well as the most pious 
of the female sex. If we preserve and strengthen in the boys 
the high hopes and pious practices which they have acquired at 
school until they become mature men, we shall have a noble 
and loyal body of Catholic laymen, earnest co-operators in the 
progress of the parish. What we want at present among our 
laymen is Catholic union and concert of action in defence and 
promotion of Catholic interests—a true, earnest Catholic spirit 
which the unity of our faith and worship ought to inspire and 
sustain. This is our great need. Our Catholic men do not 
readily unite and concentrate their forces; they have never been 
accustomed to act in concert as one body. Hence the difficulty 
experienced in sustaining our Young Men’s Literary and Social 
Clubs, which in some cases are nothing more than the most 
arrant humbugs that ever existed. We must train our boys up 
to organization. Many priests are anxious to organize our 
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young men and keep them about the church; but do we start 
to do so at the proper time? Do we start early enough? Con- 
sider how many boys make their First Communion each year, 
and how few can be mobilized a few years afterwards to 
form a young men’s society! If all these boys could be kept 
united for six or seven years from the time of their First 
Communion, what a strong society we should have! And what 
is of greater consequence, such a society would become a 
constant feeder to the other societies, spiritual or partly spiritual, 
attached to the church. Such a society among the boys is, to 
my thinking, the remedy for all our failures in maintaining our 
young men’s organizations. How hard and faithfully many 
priests are spending themselves to gather the young men to the 
church, and in great measure spending in vain, because they 
labor amiss! As long as the boys’ training is negative, fruits 
will continue comparatively small. Pope Leo XIII., in an 
encyclical issued about 1889, says: “ Let the good unite in a 
vast coalition ; let them become invincible through concord and 
union”; and there is no better and surer way of keeping our 
laymen united and bound together into an invincible union than 
by beginning with the boys and training them in that line. 
Moreover boys incline by nature to organization, more so than 
men. Do we not always see boys in a crowd? They naturally 
mingle and unite. But they demand one requisite, namely, that 
their association be interesting to them. Thus, boys form clubs 
of their own. Why not take advantage of this tendency and 
unite them to the church, rather than allow them to unite about 
the street-corners, where their good morals are destroyed? In 
the same encyclical our Holy Father says: “To your fidelity 
and watchfulness we commend, in a special manner, the young 
as being the hope of human society. Devote to them the 
greatest part of your care, and do not think that any precaution 
can be great enough in keeping them from the fraudulent 
snares with which the leaders of secret organizations are wont to 
deceive and entrap the young men of to-day.” 

No doubt there are parishes in which a society exists for 
the boys, and has already done good work. The boys’ tem- 
perance society is well established in some dioceses, and very 
commendable. There are 14,624 Temperance Cadets enrolled 
in the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America, but this is 
only a small proportion of the number that should be enrolled. 
These cadet organizations are doing good work; but a society 
even without the restriction of the promise of total absti- 
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nence may do a greater good. What we want is an organiza- 
tion which shall take hold of every boy in the parish as 
soon as he has made his First Communion and _ has left 
school, and keep him until he is old enough to join the 
Holy Name Society, or some other organization for young 
men attached to the church; a society purely spiritual in its 
first and fundamental principles, yet containing in itself such 
inducements as are likely to attract the boy and keep him 
deeply interested in it; a society which shall bring him willing- 
ly to his duty once a month, and offer the pastor or spiritual 
director an opportunity to give him, periodically, instruction 
specially suitable for him. The boys want not only light to 
see their way—they want strength to push onward; and hence 
the necessity of monthly Communion and stronger relationship 
with their natural leaders—the priests. Without the Sacraments 
all our preaching and all our so-called literary societies, 
amusements and attractions for the young men, are a beautiful 
bosh and waste of precious time. 


ST. ANTHONY'S MILITIA. 





Thus far, and somewhat at length, I have dwelt upon the 
necessity of looking after the boys. When we approach the 
discussion of a plan of campaign we are in wider waters. To 
those who think well of it, the writer would suggest an organi- 
zation which seems to afford safe anchorage, and which may 
hold the boys together; one that supplies all the requirements 
of a sodality, and even more, as it is capable of expansion accord- 
ing to the circumstances of place. It is called St. Anthony’s 
Militia, and has for its object to bring the boys to Holy 
Communion once a month. It purports to keep before the 
eyes of our boys the living example of St. Anthony, with the 
lily in his hand, as a model of purity, and on his arm the 
Child Jesus, the personification of simplicity. St. Anthony is 
always associated with the Divine Infant. And so shall the sons 
of St. Anthony, with purity and simplicity—the virtues our boys 
need most—inscribed upon their victorous banner, leave the 
world better than they found it. Our band are called Militia 
because, with the aid and under the protection of St. Anthony, 
the members are summoned to fight a dangerous sin—the demon 
of impurity. The military aspect of the society is given it to 
attract the boys. We are a militant people, and our boys are 
particularly so. Any playing at soldiers is almost sure to 
attract them and keep them interested. We must use natural 
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means to keep the boy around us; the supernatural by itself 
makes no impression on him, as a rule. He is a difficult sub- 
ject to handle successfully; as Plato says, “ Of all wild animals 
a boy is the most difficult to manage’’; but I think the dif- 
ficulty is often exaggerated, and that boys may be easily 
moulded into any form with a little understanding and skill. 
Besides, the military aspect brings home to the boy’s mind 
more readily his duties to God, his neighbor, and himself. 
Much as there is in military life which we cannot but deplore, 
there is no illustration more frequently employed in Scripture 
to set forth the duties and the character of a Christian boy; 
and it cannot be denied that most of the personal qualities 
that make a good soldier are just those which go to constitute 
an exemplary Christian. 
THE MILITARY SPIRIT FOSTERS SOLID VIRTUE. 

A man may be soldierly without possessing even a semblance 
of piety; but, all other things being equal, the more soldierly 
he is the higher will be the type of his religion. If godly 
men in the army are rare, they are generally exceptionally 
good. They have the courage of their convictions and are de- 
cidedly aggressive in their piety. When St. Paul exhorted his 
young friend Timothy to be “a good soldier,” he gave advice 
which all young men would do well to lay to heart; and never, 
perhaps, was it more needful than in an age like this, when the 
prevalence of luxury and the appetite for pleasure are so apt 
to take all the grit and manliness out of the rising youth of 
our land. No priest laboring in our large cities will deny that 
the age of puberty to-day is fast losing the artless charm of in- 
nocence, since frightful corruption seems to sit by its cradle in 
order to watch its awakening. The boy of to-day appears 
ripened before his time by vice—precocious and damaged fruit 
which the enemy of souls gathers during the morning of life. 
Just as many a raw recruit has joined his country’s service, 
tempted by the seemingly gay and easy life of a soldier, but 
has found, when called to active duty in the field, that the 
discipline was very different from what he expected, so it is 
with thousands of our young boys in their setting out in life— 
what promised to be almost a holiday proving a stiff conflict 
and demanding a “hardness” upon which they had not cal-‘ 
culated. St. Anthony’s Militia will act as a training-school in 
which they may be instructed for the first battles, which are the 
most trying and crucial ones. Many a young man suffers a 
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moral collapse because he did~not know of the dangers he 
had to face, the enemies he had to conquer, and the special 
qualities he needed to possess; whereas, had he been duly 
warned and counselled, he might have come out victorious. 
Therefore the Militants meet on the afternoon of their Com- 
munion Sunday and recite the little chaplet of the Immaculate 
Virgin, consisting of three Our Fathers and twelve Hail Marys, 
to obtain the grace of holy purity for themselves and all other 
members. They sing a hymn and recite a prayer in honor of 
St. Anthony, after which the priest in charge addresses them 
on a subject suitable to their age and surroundings. It is rarely 
amongst us that special instructions are given to our young 
men and boys. Here is an opportunity for the director to pre- 
pare the boys for their daily conflict; and here will be given 
what the few minutes on a Sunday morning or the slip-shod 
catechism lesson failed to give—more breadth and depth to the 
spiritual training of the boy. 

The rules and regulations should be as few as possible. 
In regard to dress, it would be well to adopt a uniform. No 
doubt a uniform is a wonderful attraction. I think each boy 
should have at least a sort of military jacket, to be worn on 
Communion Day and at a_ special meeting or on _ parade. 
Base-ball clubs could also be encouraged; musical entertain- 
ments could be given from time to time; in fact, all the health- 
ful sports and natural virtues of the boys should be in nowise 
restrained, unless they begun to run riot and to bring the so- 
ciety into disrepute. 






























THE MAGNETISM OF THE PRIEST IN CHARGE. 

But as a preventive of all this an important consideration 
is that the priest in charge of the boys should be congenial to 
them. The success of a society among young men is very 
often due to the magnetism of the spiritual director. This is 
especially true of the Militia for boys. Its success supposes a 
strong bond of sympathy between the director and the mem- \ 
bers of the Militia. The director ought to be a man congenial 
to boys’ societies; one knowing their follies and their virtues. 
He must know not only every officer, but must have some ac- 
quaintance with every member of the society, else his value 
will not be appreciated. I presume to say that almost every- 
thing depends upon the continuation of the harmonious rela- 
tions between priest and boys. American boys require a cer- 
tain amount of independence in any society to which they be- 
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long, and the director ought readily to overlook many minor 
faults which do not require severe treatment. 

I do not claim that this Militia is a panacea for all the 
spiritual ills of boyhood. It will not beatify boys or make saints 
of them as soon as they join it; but it will keep them united 
and interested in the church, make them proof against the 
many temptations which our boys have to meet and fight 
every day, and finally induce them to attend regularly to 
their religious duties, the fulfilment of which alone is a suffi- 
cient reward for all our labors, for then indeed shall abide 
in them a living faith not to be destroyed by the heresy and 
indifference which they must daily meet, and a strong character 
not to be overcome by the temptations they must endure. 
What a void the Militia will supply in the life of our boys! 
Moreover, St. Anthony is the popular saint of this age, and 
his prominent virtues are those which the youth of this coun- 
try need most—simplicity and love of restraint. The youth of 
our day imagine that they know everything; they are filled with 
conceit, and their whole ambition is to parade themselves and 
to be talked of by everybody. 

I have suggested this society to my brother-priests who 
are desirous of doing something for the boys; whether it meet 
their approval or not, I ask them to form some society among 
the boys. Keep a tight hold of the boys! 


ws 








ARLES AMPHITHEATRE—SECOND ONLY TO THE COLISEUM AT ROME IN SIZE. 


THE ANCIENT CITY OF ARLES: ITS CHURCHES 
AND ANTIQUITIES. 


BY EMMA ENDRES. 


upon the visitor, if he confines himself to fase. 

ionable centres. Of grand buildings, palatial 

hotels, and other manner of modern elegance 

he has a surfeit at home, and where there is 

only the novelty of change interest quickly wanes. To see 
sights worth the while, and to store the mind with impressions 
both pleasing and beneficial, he should seek out-of-the-way 
nooks and corners of this historic land—the ancient cities that 
still bear the feeble foot-prints of civilization when it was a 
toddling infant. And if he finds that Progress, in its long, 
weary march, has in some few material respects made little if any 
headway, the lesson will be none the less valuable because of a 
tinge of disappointment and the loss of a little cherished conceit. 
To no more interesting city could he direct his steps than 

to the ancient town of Arles, situated in south-eastern France, 
on the banks of the Rhone, some thirty miles inland from the 
Mediterranean. Here we have a city that flourished in the 
time of Czsar, that was a great port and commercial centre 
second only to Marseilles. Its ruined temples, theatre and 
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arena, mutely tell of the invasion of the all-conquering Romans 
and of the paganism with which they inoculated the fair city— 
the Rome of Gaul, as it was called—while the grand old churches, 
still sublime in their decay, speak of the glorious triumph of 
Christianity, and stand a pleasing consolation to the artistic eye 
which would otherwise bewail the overthrow of heathen magnifi- 
cence. Arles lost nothing of architectural beauty when the 
true God became the object of worship to its people. 

Although its present population of thirty thousand is less 
than a third of what it once boasted, Arles is by no means a 
city in decline. It has had to give way before the development 
of more advantageously situated towns, but it is nevertheless 
full of life and industry, and bravely holds its own as one of 
the leading centres of Provence. 

Apart from its Renaissance town-hall, dating from Louis 
XIV., the architectural attractions of Arles are confined to the 
ancient remains and old churches. The Roman Theatre, now a 
scattered wreck of hoary stones, attests by the vast area it covers 
the magnificent proportions of its original structure. Two lofty 
Corinthian columns rise up solitary and grand out of the confusion 
of ruins; and some of the main portals and stone seats remain in- 
tact. Beyond this, history and imagination supply its attractions. 

Many of the costly marbles and beautiful sculpturings, how- 
ever, are to be seen in the museum and in the churches. The 
theatre was begun in the time of Augustus, but did not reach com- 
pletion until the third century. Somie time in the fifth century 
it was pillaged and partly destroyed during one of the wars, and 
time has completed the devastation. It was here, in 1651, that 
the famous Venus of Arles—now in the Louvre—was discovered. 

The Amphitheatre still retains its majestic proportions and 
is the most impressive sight in Arles, with its high walls, mas- 
sive arches, and numerous ancient columns. It has the regular 
ellipse shape, measuring 460 by 350 feet. Its forty-three rows 
of seats are capable of holding twenty-five thousand spectators, 
making it the largest amphitheatre in France, and second only 
to the Coliseum at Rome. Seen from the outside, this colossal 
arena is most imposing. The walls consist of two stories of 
arcades, each of sixty arches, rudely sculptured in the Doric and 
Corinthian styles. The material used is stone in massive blocks, 
that in themselves give an impression of strength and immen- 
sity. Surmounting the edifice are three ponderous square towers, 
erected by the Visigoths when the amphitheatre was turned in- 
to a fort against the Saracens, in the eighth century. 
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The interior, with its encircling marble-faced parapet, its 
successive tiers of stone seats and vast sub-structures, presents 
in form a perfect arena as in the olden days. Up to within 
recent times, the vaults and dens were the habitation of thou- 
sands of poor people, who took up their abode here in order to 








GREAT PORTAL OF THE CHURCH OF ST. TROPHIME. 


save rent. The ring also was choked with mean, wooden huts 
and other temporary shelters. These unsightly excrescences 
were finally removed in 1830, and portions of the building which 
had been buried for ages under the accumulation of dirt were 
once more restored to their original condition. 

The tops of the towers afford an unrivalled view of one of 
the fairest of Provencal scenes. The eye rests on a landscape 
of rich orchards and emerald meadows, the majestic Rhone 
flowing peacefully through it, with the distant Alpine ridges as 
a background. In the foreground is picturesque old Arles, and 
immediately beneath is the hoary ruin—its extensive tiers peo- 
pled, in fancy, with a cruel mob who howl frantically as the 
subterranean doors are flung open and savage beasts spring out 
and proceed to make food of living men. How realistically we 
can imagine it all, looking down upon the very spot where 
such scenes have been often enacted! 

In an open square, named the Place de la République, rises 
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an obelisk of gray Egyptian granite—a single shaft fifty feet 
high. Till the Luxor obelisk was raised in the Place de la Con- 
corde at Paris, this was the only Egyptian obelisk to be found 
in France. It originally stood upon the spina in the ancient 
circus, and is supposed to have been the gift of Constantine. 
For centuries it lay prostrate in the mud of the Rhone, but 
was raised in 1676 and placed in its present position. In this 
same square is the old Gothic church of St. Anne, now a mu- 
seum, and celebrated as containing a collection of early Chris- 
tian tombs second in importance only to that of the Lateran. 
One of the most striking is that of the priest Commodus, with a 
sculptured representation of Christ and the Twelve Apostles. 
Of the tomb of St. Hilarion, Bishop of Arles from 429 to 449, 
only a portion of the top remains. 

There is also an interesting collection of Roman relics, 
statues and pagan sarcophagi, discovered in the vicinity. A 
marble frieze taken from the ancient Theatre is an exquisite 
work of art, as is also the head of Diana. A portion of an old 
leaden water-pipe, stamped with the name of the Roman 
maker, was found in the bed of the river and is now on ex- 
hibition here. The neighboring cemetery of Aliscamps (Z/szz 
Campi) has contributed a great number of Roman monuments 
beautifully embellished with bas-reliefs, both pagan and Chris- 
tian. Of the former, that of Cornelia Jacaea is undoubtedly the 
most perfect in design and execution. Among the latter are 
represented Adam and Eve, the Deluge, Jonah and the Whale, 
Moses striking the Rock, etc. 

In a narrow street near the river are the remains of the 
palace built by Constantine the Great, who took such a fancy 
to Arles that he made it the metropolis of Gaul. He even 
thought of making it the capital of the empire, and Arles with 
flattering haste changed her name to Constantina. Later, the 
old city had its own sovereigns, who were styled Kings of Arles 
and received as visitors more than one emperor of Germany. 
It was not till 1482 that Arles was finally united to the king- 
dom of France. There are numerous other historical edifices 
about the town, but it is to the beautiful old churches we im- 
patiently hasten. 

No words can adequately describe the unique charms of St. 
Trophime. It has an individuality of its own, for many of its 
architectural features are not met with in any other church in 
the world. Its history might be said to embrace that of 
Christianity itself, for it stands on the spot where St. Paul’s 
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zealous disciple, St. Trophime, first planted the cross in this 
region. St. Trophime not only preached the gospel in Arles, 
but he founded a bishopric here ; which, in the fourth century, 
was made an archbishopric. The church, now commonly called 
the cathedral, was dedicated to St. Stephen in 606, the act of 
consecration being performed by the great St. Virgile. It was 
reconsecrated to St. Trophime in 1152, when the body of this 
saint was moved hither from its original resting-place in St. 
Honorat’s. 

The main features of the exterior are the fine old Roman. 
esque tower and the great portal, the adornments on the lat- 
ter being among the finest specimens of twelfth century 
sculpturing in Europe. It consists of a deeply recessed semi- 
circular arch, with noble mouldings resting upon a broad, 
sculptured lintel. The tympanum over the door-way shows a 
chiselled figure of Christ as Judge of the World, with symbols of 
his power and greatness. The lintel is continued from beneath 
the arch to the right and left of the facade, forming a sculptured 
frieze. Under the tympanum the figures represent the Twelve 
Apostles, and on the sides the Judgment Day—on the right 
are the good, serene and happy; on the left are the bad, bound 
by a rope and being dragged by devils. Truly an impressive 
lesson for the common people in the days when carvings and 
pictures were their only books! Supporting the frieze are 
slender pillars with exquisite capitals and bases of carved lions 
in various attitudes; and in the niches thus formed are statues 
of the Apostles. This grand facade combines several types of 
architecture, but the Byzantine and Romanesque predominate. 

The interior is chiefly characterized by Late Gothic, especial- 
ly the choir and apse built by Cardinal Louis d’Allemand in 
1430. There are some very beautiful sarcophagi to be seen 
about the church; particularly interesting are those that have 
been converted into altars. In the transept chapels may be 
noticed the tombs of Adhémar de Grignan, Archbishop of Arles 
in the thirteenth century; Archbishop Gaspard du Laurens, 
and Chevalier de Guise, who was killed in 1614 at Baux. 

But the glory of St. Trophime, outside of its grand portal, 
is in its chaste and graceful cloisters. No words can do justice 
to these exquisite galleries—the most beautiful in France. 
They are unglazed arcades built round a square, grassy court- 
yard, so that all the effect of a bright blue sky is had. Two 
sides are the perfection of Romanesque, dating from the 
twelfth century, with superb arches resting alternately on double 
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columns and square piers capitaled with delicate chiselling. 
The other two, equally beautiful, are of later construction and 
are in the pointed Gothic style. It would take a volume to 
describe in detail] the profuse and magnificent display of 
figure-sculpture that embellishes these cloisters. The subjects are 


A GLIMPSE OF ‘*‘ THE GLORY OF ST. TROPHIME.” 


mainly scriptural, but they vary in execution from crudeness to 
the highest artistic degree. The groups that adorn the respec- 
tive angles, and of which the accompanying illustration gives 
some faint conception, are incomparably fine. 

Of other old churches in Arles mention may be made of St. 
Marie Majeure, occupying the site of a pagan temple and re- 
stored in the twelfth century. It was here, in 314, that the 
Donatists were condemned; and among other relics which the 
church possesses are the strange pontificalia of St. Césaire. 
The ancient abbey founded by Ceésaria, sister of the saintly 
bishop, has disappeared, but two old eleventh century chapels 
still remain. Near by is an old house with an effigy of the 
Virgin in front, said to stand on the place where St. Trophime 
received St. Paul. Another interesting sacred edifice is St. 
Croix, now sadly dilapidated and crumbling to decay. The 
Tombeau de St. Césaire, noted for its broad Gothic nave and 
imposing tower, has also the proud distinction of being the 
oldest church in Arles. A short distance out in the suburbs 
are the romantic ruins of the once palatial and famous Abbey 
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of Mont Majour, founded in the tenth century. It stands on a 
rocky island in the arid plain, surrounded by innumerable 
chapels, dwellings, towers, and fortifications. Excavated in the 
rock are hundreds of tombs, the burial-places of the early 
Christians. 

Just beyond the town, eastward, is the celebrated Aliscamps, 
the Elysian Fields of the pagans. It is almost as intact to-day 
as eighteen hundred years ago. Lined on either side with tall, 
swaying poplars, its long avenue of tombs is infinitely more 
attractive than the Appian Way at Rome. A portion of the 
ground was used as a cemetery by the Christians; in fact, it 
became the coveted burial-place, by reason of a belief that 
Christ appeared and blessed the spot. The little chapel of La 
Genouillade enclosed a stone altar erected by St. Trophime on 
the spot where the Saviour left the imprint of his knees. The 
grounds are crowded with gravestones.and monuments, for this 
was a veritable necropolis of vast dimensions in the thirteenth 
century, the remains of believers being sent hither for inter- 
ment from far distant cities. Dante mentions it in the /n- 


ferno: 


“Si come ad Arli ove [ Rodano stagna 
Famo 7 sepolcri tutto 'l loco varo.” 


The more beautiful of the sarcophagi have been removed 
to the various museums throughout France—those of the early 
Christians being mostly in the church-emuseum of Arles—but 
there are still many ancient stones and curious sculptures to be 
seen on their original site. During the twelfth century the ceme- 
tery contained nineteen chapels, of which number there are 
now not more than half a dozen, including the ruins. At one 
end of the long avenue of tombs is the chapel of St. Accurse 
with the old Arc de St. Césaire attached to it. This was one 
of the ancient gates of the cemetery. Other structures of in- 
terest on this street of the dead are the funeral oratory of the 
celebrated Porcelet family, the ruins of the tenth century 
church of Notre Dame des Guerres, and a monument to the 
consuls of Arles who fell victims to the plague in 1720. At 
the further end of the avenue, situated in an open green spot 
and surrounded by hundreds of tombs and monuments, stands 
the ruined but still impressive church of St. Honorat. It is 
surmounted by a beautiful two-story octagonal tower with huge 
unglazed windows. Part of the edifice dates from the sixth 
century; the open nave was commenced in the eleventh; but 
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ARLESIENNE BEAUTY IN FULL DREss. 


the rest of the interior has been constructed at various periods 
since the fourteenth century. The crypt is very ancient, and 
exhibits one of the most remarkable specimens of classical 
Romanesque architecture to be seen anywhere. There is a 
wealth of antiquities in the way of sculptures, stone coffins, and 
sarcophagi; and the nave contains some fine old Gothic tombs. 

A story of sad romance connected with one of the stone 
coffins was told the writer on a recent visit. The concierge of 
St. Honorat is an old soldier, a Chasseur d’Afrique, usually 
reticent but that morning in a talkative mood. Pointing to the 
coffin, he explained that it was one of the most ancient in the 
possession of the church. It had been unearthed in the ceme- 
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tery, and on being opened a perfectly legible parchment was 
found with the remains. The writing told of the manner in 
which the young Roman met death on his marriage night. It 
appears there was a festive gathering of friends and relations 
to celebrate the happy event, and one of the games of the 
evening was on the principle of hide-and-seek. The bridegroom 
successfully made himself invisible, but amusement developed 
into alarm as the night wore on and he failed to reappear. 
Search was unavailing, and it was not until some days later 
that his corpse was found in a chest. The lid had locked, and 
being unable to extricate himself the unfortunate young man 
had died of suffocation. 

It was at this church, in 1770, that Philip Thicknesse saw 
the tombs of Saints Virgile, Hilaire, and Genet—Archbishops 
of Arles—and of the virgin martyr, Dorothy Concord. 

Not least among the attractions for which Arles is cele- 
brated is its beautiful women, and in this respect it stands 
unique among its sister cities. The type of beauty met with in 
the women of Arles is distinctly original and native, and is not 
to be found elsewhere in France. The reason of this is per- 
haps quickest explained in stating that it is not French. The 
Arlésiennes are of mixed descent—Greek, Roman, and Sara- 
cenic—and the blending of this noble blood under the sunny 
sky and genial surroundings of Provence has produced a per- 
fection of female loveliness unrivalled anywhere in the world. 

The Arlésiennes are gracefully tall and have the true Greek 
symmetry of figure, now so rare in the human female. Their 
dark, wavy hair is both thick and long, and is worn in the pic- 
turesque style of their ancestors, parted in the centre and drawn 
in loose folds behind the ears to a graceful coil at the back. 
Dame Fashion, in her mad flights about the world, deigns not 
to pause over Arles, knowing it to be an unpromising field for 
victims. Thus the women are left unmolested to their own in- 
stincts of what best becomes them. Their faces are usually 
oval in shape, and of a rich olive complexion peculiar to them- 
selves. Their eyes are invariably dark, either black or brown, 
and are large and soft of expression, but not without a certain 
hidden fire to them. 

The costume of the Arlésienne is uniquely picturesque and 
is eminently adapted to set off the peculiar beauty of the 
wearer. The ordinary dress is usually of some dark material, 
and the fichu plain cambric with an embroidered edge. The 
smali cap is of the same material, and is worn at the back of 
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CHURCH COSTUME OF AN ARLESIENNE. 


the head, resting lightly on the coil of hair, with the ends 
twisted upward, resembling wings. Half the secret of the at- 
tractiveness of the Arlésienne attire is contained in this ingen- 
ious headgear, which is practically an evolution of the old 
Arab turban. Only the very old women wear the coif, which 
is invariably black. 

In full dress the cap is of white mull, with a wide black 
silk or velvet ribbon covering all but the crown. Sometimes 
the ribbon is embossed, sometimes plain and edged with lace, 
but in the generality of cases it is beautifully embroidered with 
sprays and leaves in floss silk. The fichu is also very handsome 
in the full-dress costume. An under fichu of white, soft mull is 
covered, all but in the front, by one magnificently embroidered 
in colored silks, 
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The Arlésiennes are fond of jewelry, but not in the ordin- 
ary sense. It is a matter of ancestral pride with them, and 
the ornaments they wear are generally family heirlooms. The 
earrings strike one as very peculiar and antiquated; they are 
large and heavy, with long gold pendants. They also wear 
massive gold chains at their waist, and golden, jewel-studded 
arrows and pins are employed to fasten the fichu and the 
head-dress. 

A more stately and becoming costume could not be de- 
vised than that worn by the women of Arles on all solemn 
occasions, such as the Sabbath. It is on the same plan as the 
others, but the skirt is fuller and more sweeping, and is usu- 
ally of heavy, rich silk or velvet. Possessing a queenly dignity, 
they look very beautiful when thus attired. 

In disposition the Arlésiennes are happy and joyous, and 
share the true French vivacity. There may be shadows to 
their lives, but nothing is seen except sunshine. Next to their 
religious devotions they love the open air and the numerous 
forms of merriment of which it allows in that kindly clime. 
They are never so happy as when carried away in the whirl of 
the farandole. Young and old alike are devoted to that inspir- 
iting dance, which ends almost in frenzied excitement, and it is 
to these innocent and invigorating out-door recreations that 
the women of Arles owe their superb health and their remarka- 
bly prolonged youthfulness. On the great /¢te days they are 
seen at their best; all thoughts except those of pleasure are 
put aside, and they devote their entire energies to the extrac- 
tion of as much mirth as the moment can give. As is 
commonly the case, the handsomest types are among the peas- 
ant class, and it is at the /éfes that these are seen in all their 
natural glory and the brightest of their picturesque attire. 

The Arlésiennes in play and in repose are quite different 
persons. The dance over and the streets forsaken for the home, 
they are again the paragons of quiet dignity and womanly re- 
serve that wins for their character so universal an admiration. 

No matter in whatever other instances amalgamation of race 
may have failed of improvement, it is unquestionably a noble 
success in the case of the Arlésienne. The classic beauty of 
the Greek, the regal deportment of the Roman, and the pas- 
sionate temperament of the Arabian are so combined in this 
unique people that, though each asserts itself as a distinct trait, 
they together form a personality both imperious and winsome. 
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THE LIFE-WORK OF A GREAT CATHOLIC APOLO- 
GIST, AND ITS BEARING ON A VITAL 
QUESTION. 


BY REV. M. O’RIORDAN, PH.D., D.D., D.C.L. 


g HATEVER is to be thought of the present 
position of Christianity with reference to the 
world at large, it is certain that that limb of it 
which fell from the trunk three hundred years 
ago is dying a natural death. The process of 

decay set in as a natural consequence, once it was separated 
from the living root. Protestantism contained and cultivated 
the germs of disease from the beginning, and it was only a 
matter of time for its innumerable brood of sectaries to think 
themselves out into the naturalism which befitted the parent 
principle whence they sprung. Hence, the Catholic Church 
remains to-day, as it was before Protestantism arose, the sole 
representative of Christianity. It is so considered by the best 
and most consistent opponents of miraculous religion. Huxley 
says in one of his Lay Sermons: 

“Our great antagonist—I speak as a man of science—is 
the Roman Catholic Church, the one great spiritual organization 
which is able to resist—and must as a matter of life and death 
—the progress of science and civilization.” 

“Tt is idle,’ Mallock writes, “‘to waste our arguments and 
our sarcasm on Protestantism only. If we think that Christian- 
ity is false and is doing an evil work in the world, let us meet 
and combat it in its strongest and most consistent form. The 
church will not shrink from these attacks. She will rather 
court them. Only see me, she says, what I really am, and 
then strike me as forcibly as you will or can.”* 

The future of faith will be the future of the Catholic 
Church. On it alone, therefore, devolves the task of nourishing 
the seed of the supernatural which its Divine Founder came to 
sow in the souls of men; and the enemy it has to reckon with 
is no longer Protestantism, but naturalism. The former was the 
inimicus homo who sowed tares and cockle which threatened to 
choke its growth; but the latter is trying to pluck it up by 
the roots. It is like fighting over again the battle which it 


* ‘* Dogma, Reason, and Morality,” in 7he Nineteenth Century, December, 1878, page 1035. 
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had won when Constantine Christianized the throne of the Czsars. 
Paganism is trying to revive and return to the fight; and it is 
better prepared than it was before, for it has retained from 
Christianity certain truths and virtues which capture the natural 
man, and has cast aside those which would certainly ennoble 
him, but at the cost of an inconvenience which it is not the 
temper of our generation to bear. 
THE EXPURGATION OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

One has only to read Lecky’s two able and brilliant books, 
the History of Rationalism and the History of European Morals, 
to see how skilfully they set about their work. A thread of nat- 
uralism runs through the warp and woof of the argument of 
those two works. The supernatural has no placein them. The 
idea of it as a real influence in the world is set aside through- 
out ; the purpose of the author is to explain Christianity with- 
out it. To give him his merit, he has done his work with 
singular ability and admirable calmness. But I dare say that 
what occurred to me has occurred to others. Whilst I was 
reading them I again and again thought within myself—“ Only 
suppose the supernatural, put it into the argument as an ele- 
ment to be considered, and the whole fabric which Lecky 
is weaving with such consummate skill loosens at once and is 
reduced to threads again.” 

The thought which pervades Lecky’s two works is wrought 
out in the lives and actions of multitudes. They are both 
in the world and of it. Individual, family, and national life 
goes on regardless of the supernatural, as if man himself were 
the sole measure of his duties and death the end of all things. 

THE NEW PAGANISM. 

Hence, what had to be done by the early Christian apologists 
against the pagan philosophers and paganizing Christians has to 
be done by the Christian apologist of to-day. It is waste time 
to argue with Protestantism as such. It has resolved itself into 
neo-paganism, for its principles, which gave individuals the right 
to define the meaning of Revelation, have now extended their 
rights to liberty to criticise and deny Revelation itself. Revela- 
tion, in the Christian sense, is not to be admitted; the super- 
natural is not a reality; religion may be allowed, but it is not 
miraculous, must not be imposed by an authority outside one’s 
self, must not assume a definite form which one’s chang- 
ing humor cannot alter. They refer us to Plato for the 
principles of Christian theology, they find Christian metaphysics 
in Aristotle, Christian ethics in Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus 
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Aurelius. It is quite true that some pagans, especially the 
Stoics, taught moral doctrines which the Catholic Church 
highly prizes. But we have no right to conclude that because 
paganism was before the church and possessed some truths 
which the church taught when it came, the church borrowed 
these truths from paganism and is, therefore, but a natural 
evolution of it. Christianity comprised both the primitive 
Revelation given to men and the doctrines by which Christ 
supplemented it. But men, however they wandered from that 
primitive Revelation, may naturally be thought to have retained 
some of it even in an obscure way. 


THE COMMON GROUND OF ALL PHILOSOPHIES. 


There would be common ground, therefore, for Christianity 
and Stoicism in those truths which, revealed in the beginning, 
were never entirely lost. Then, again, the human mind is 
formed for truth, and naturally it thought out some valuable 
truths for itself; the human heart is formed for virtue, and of 
course some natural virtues remained with it. These, again, 
would be common to Christians and Stoics. Hence, the 
coincidence of truths and virtues common to both is only 
what we might naturally expect. But the greatest intellects 
among the Stoics were deceived by many errors from which 
Christians, and even the common sense of rationalists, would 
recoil. Consequently, if we want to compare Stoicism and 
Christianity in their speculative and moral doctrines, we must 
consider not those in which they agree, but rather those over 
which they differ. In making the comparison we must also 
take each in its integrity. We must consider Christianity as 
supernatural, for Christians claim it to be so. Rationalists refuse 
to consider its supernatural character, but their refusal puts 
them out of court. I do not mean that they should themselves 
believe in the supernatural, but that they should take and ex- 
amine Christianity as Christians expound it, not as its oppo- 
nents choose to imagine it. Their method of attack is uncriti- 
cal, both historically and philosophically. Christianity is a histori- 
cal fact. Christians interpret it in their own way, and their 
interpretation of it takes inthe supernatural element. It is un- 
critical, therefore, for rationalists to test it by a merely natural 
standard. To do it justice they should test it by the only 
standard on which it professes to rest. Christianity as a system 
is founded on the conception of a Personal God, the creation of 
the universe, the fall and redemption of man. All its doctrines 
turn on these cardinal points, and must be measured by them. 
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It was built upon them, and those who undertake to argue 
Christianity out of existence by assuming those to be unreal 
simply condemn it without a fair trial. 

Amongst the fruits which the Catholic University of Ire- 
land produced was the first complete and systematic exposition 
of the change which Christianity wrought on the heathen world. 


MR. ALLIES AS HISTORIAN AND PHILOSOPHER. 


Mr. T. W. Allies was one of those distinguished men whom 
Cardinal Newman, its first rector, gathered round him. He 
was appointed professor of the philosophy of history, and he 
delivered his first lecture in December, 1854. In that lecture 
he discussed the meaning of the philosophy of history. Al- 
though his connection with the university did not last long, he 
did not relinquish the work which he began there. During all 
these intervening years he has been developing the subject 
which he then inaugurated, till he completed it last year by his 
beautiful and fascinating work on Zhe Monastic Life. Through 
eight volumes he traces the gradual growth of Christianity, 
from the sowing of the mustard-seed to the blossoming of the 
mighty tree which grew out of it. First came the planting of 
the supernatural in the souls of men, and the naturalism of 
the Stoics was superseded by Christian philosophy. That was 
the “ New creation of the Individual Man,” as Mr. Allies ap- 
propriately calls it. The family is as its members are, and so 
the spirit of paganism was cast out of the family. From the 
family is formed the nation; so the supernatural germ came 
in time to be sown in the community, and the national life was 
Christian. But, as it happens with the natural career of every 
man, family, and nation, during the process of growth, so was 
it with the church. Its growth was sought to be checked or 
disturbed from the cradle. First persecution tried to destroy 
it by force. Then pagan philosophy tried to wither it by 
logic. Next came the dissolution of the Roman _ Empire, 
while: in process of being Christianized, and over its ruins 
were strewn rude materials from the North which the church 
had to Christianize in turn. And whilst it was reducing 
those chaotic elements into social order the fanatic fol- 
lowers of Mohammed arose, and did not cease their furi- 
ous fight till they held sway from the Atlantic to Samar- 
cand. Their rule meant “setting up, instead of Christ, a man 
of turbulent passions and unmeasured ambition; instead of the 
Christian home, the denial of all Christian morality; instead of 
a Virgin Mother placed at the head of her sex, and unfolding 
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from age to age the worth and dignity of woman, the dis- 
honored captives of a brigand warfare.”* To use Mr. Allies’ 
terse and truthful description, Mohammedanism was “a lie 
imposed by the scimitar.” 


ALONG THE LINE OF HERESIES. 


Moreover, alongside those impediments to Christian civiliza- 
tion ran a series of heresies, from the First Nicene Council, 
which condemned the Arians in the beginning of the fourth 
century, to the Second Nicene Council, which crushed the 
Iconoclasts towards the close of the eighth. They were all 
directed against the Divine Person of our Lord. The Arians 
directly denied his divinity. The Nestorians, Monophysites, 
Monothelites, and the Eutychians did not attack his divinity 
directly, but their teachings involved a denial of it as a conse- 
quence more or less close. In the schemes of human perver- 
sity those were meant to poison or to destroy Christianity, but 
in the design of Divine Providence they occasioned the 
purifying of it from accidental stains which its human ele- 
ments had gathered up; the systematic unfolding of the princi- 
ples that should govern individual, family, and social life 
according to the model which Christ came to impress upon 
mankind, and the more timely fruit-bearing of the tree which 
was growing out of the mustard-seed. The process by which 
the church came to permeate the world, filtering philosophy as 
it passed and whatever of good and truth it found amidst 
the evils and errors of the natural man, is thus unfolded 
by Mr. Allies. First he shows the influence of Christian 
faith on the individual; next on the family and on society; 
then on philosophy. From this he goes on to show the 
relation of church and state, examining with great care the 
different points of contact and conflict between them. In 
his. fifth, sixth, and seventh volumes he sets forth the 
action and influence of the Holy, See both in fostering the 
mustard-seed and in hedging round the tree which spread out 
its fruit-bearing branches under its care. The first of these he 
calls “ The Throne of the Fisherman built by the Carpenter’s 
Son, the Root, the Bond, and the Crown of Christendom”; 
the second deals with “The Holy See and the Wandering of 
the Nations"; the third shows “ Peter’s Rock in Mohammed’s 
Flood.” 


* ** Peter’s Rock in Mohammed’s Flood” (the seventh volume of Mr. Allies’ Formation 
/ Christendom), page 471. 
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MONASTIC LIFE AND LABOR. 


The eighth and final volume, on “Monastic Life,” is an 
exposition of Christian holiness in its most perfect form. 
This highest type of Christian holiness, as set forth by Mr. 
Allies, does not make Christian monks appear to us like the 
monks of Buddha or the Quietists of a few centuries ago. He 
exhibits the monastic life, as Montalembert shows it, in action 
as well as in contemplation. The monasteries are the homes 
of science and the hives of industry. Through nearly four 
hundred picturesque and vivid pages he shows us one monk 
at his prayers, another preaching the Gospel, another catechis- 
ing the faithful, another storing up in manuscripts the tradi- 
tions of ancient learning, another clearing away forests and 
teaching the barbarian how to till the soil, another denouncing 
public scandal in high places, another treating with temporal 
rulers, etc. The contents of the eight volumes he unifies under 
the title of the Formation of Christendom. Over this wide field 
of literary labor no other writer of the English language has 
gone, and few have the philosophic insight into history and the 
literary power to traverse it if they tried. Whoever reads the 
work carefully through, will have seen the commission which 
Christ gave to his Apostles; the work of his church in the 
world—in the thought and action of the individual, the family, 
and the nation; its gradual development to the ideal of its 
Founder’s design in spite of pagan philosophy, imperial power, 
heresy, and Islamism, till the Christian empire was formed and 
Charlemagne was consecrated in St. Peter’s. 

The work reads with the easy flow of simple historical nar- 
rative, and even where causes and effects are coupled the 
philosophical reflections are made by one who is evidently a 
master of his work, and who therefore satisfies the reader in- 
stead of perplexing him, as so many amateurs in the philosophy 
of history do. The first volume may not please the general 
reader so well as the others; nevertheless, it is, I think, in 
many respects the most important, having regard to the spirit 
which governs the world at the present time. The rationalists 
instance unbelievers whose elegant manners and winning ways 
are truly charming, whose philanthropy and sense of justice 
would put many Christians to shame, and they invite us to 
test things by results. They say these are natural virtues, 
springing by nature out of the human heart, and they ask, 
What need have we, then, of Christianity, which gives us no 
more? Is not the supernatural but an imaginary thing? 
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At ‘any rate, does it give evidence of its presence by pro- 
ducing men juster, meeker, more benevolent than men who 
ignore it and live without it? Or, is not Christianity but a 
phase in the onward progress of human thought and civiliza- 
tion, a passing improvement on the philosophy and ethics 
of Cicero, Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, which is 
in its turn passing to the higher ethical ideals which positiv- 
ist philosophy is striving after? Are we not Christians as well 
as you? Nay, more truly so; for, we honor Christ as the 
highest type of manhood, which he was; but you mistake him 
for God, which he was not. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF MORALITY. 


Such considerations as these seem to involve the practical 
principles by which at the present day many who are under 
the influence of good and noble motives satisfy their sense of 
moral responsibility without taking account of the supernatural. 
It is a question of great delicacy and difficulty; but if it were 
explained with clearness and force, it would clear the way to 
the conversion of many without the need of introducing per- 
plexing problems which do not come in contact with the final 
resolution of conscience. Evolution, Positivism, Agnosticism— 
these are but theories by which naturalism seeks to justify 
itself, and to solve the problem of life without the super- 
natural; but the fountain whence they spring is hidden behind 
the considerations I have just set forth. This is an age of com- 
mercial enterprise. Men are absorbed in worldly duties, and 
there is the disposition to test the value of all things in heaven 
and on earth on business principles. This accounts for the fact 
that the virtue of justice is so highly valued; because it is the 
nerve and soul of commercial life, and benevolence is propor- 
tionately prized according to its more or less intimate relations 
with the principles of commercial life. Whatever satisfies men’s 
social and commercial relations satisfies their conscience and 
they ignore anything above or beyond it, whilst the severely 
practical and unsacrificing spirit which governs them will not 
let them bend to a yoke of which they do not feel the need. 
For that reason they are not disposed to consider duly the 
claims of Christianity. There are virtues as necessary as justice 
and benevolence, and more ennobling than either; but the 
Christian apologist has to face the men of whom I speak with 
the disadvantage of having to regard the claims of these vir- 
tues, and cannot, therefore, allow such virtues as justice and 
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benevolence the monopoly which unbelievers claim for them. 
When only a few virtues are taken into account they, of course, 
appear to be the standard of human perfection; but for Chris- 
tians who acknowledge the claim and need of many virtues 
besides, they must come down from the privileged pedestal on 
which naturalism places them and take their relative position 
amongst other virtues, natural and supernatural. Thus, whilst 
their absolute value remains the same, their relative value les- 
sens. A man who has only one duty to do, thinks only of that 
and measures all things by it; one who has many duties, must 
give each a share in his thoughts. 


MODERN NATURALISM NO NEW HERESY. 


The question which naturalism raises now is precisely the 
question between the Stoics and the first Christian apologists. 
It comes before every one who studies the transition from pagan 
to Christian ethics. To that question Mr. Allies devotes the 
first volume of his great work, and he discusses it with a re- 
markable critical power. He shows that whilst ancient writers 
had in the Greek and Latin languages two instruments of ex- 
pression “superior in originality, beauty, and expressiveness to 
any which have fallen to the lot of modern nations,” and 
brought to their work singular literary and dramatic power, 
they were unable to produce a philosophy of history such as 
we find in the works of St. Augustine, Bossuet, Schlegel, or 
Guizot. - What makes the difference ? 

“What had happened in the interval?’ he asks. ‘“ Chris- 
tianity had happened ; Christendom had been formed; mankind 
had passed through fire and water—a delusion and a passion ; 
the secret of its unity and its destiny had been given to it. 
The nation was no longer the highest of human facts, patriot- 
ism no longer the first of virtues. A reconstructed humanity 
towered far above the nation, and no one member of the hu- 
man society could any longer engross the whole interest of 
man. There was a voice in the world greater, more potent, 
thrilling, and universal than the last cry of the old society, 
Civis sum Romanus ; and this voice was Sum Christianus. From 
the time of the Great Sacrifice it was impossible to sever the 
history of man’s temporal destiny from that of his eternal ; 
and when the virtue of that sacrifice had thoroughly leavened 
the nations, history is found to have assumed a larger basis, 
to have lost its partial and national cast, to have grown with 
the growth of man, and to demand for its completeness a per- 
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fect alliance with philosophy.” * The reflections of the great- 
est pagan writers were circumscribed by the interests of their 
respective nations. There was wanting to them the apprehen- 
sion of great first principles, of a universal human purpose, of 
an all-ruling Providence unifying mankind in a common des- 
tiny. Even men of modern times, like Gibbon, who discarded 
Christianity were under the influence of Christian principles, 
though they were unconscious of and ignored the fact. 
Principles which would have never been known but for 
Christian tradition remain even after Christianity itself has been 
rejected. Those elements of Christian teaching which are re- 
tained are looked upon by an unbeliever as the outcome of 
natural reason, but, judging from the shortcomings of the great- 
est pagan thinkers, we believe that unaided reason would never 
have found them out. It is the case of one ignoring the giver 
whilst enjoying the gift. 

If any one wants a truly vivid picture of the Roman Em- 
pire, I would recommend him to read Mr. Allies’ lecture on 
“The Consummation of the Old World,’ which comes after 
his introductory one on the “ Philosophy of History.’’ Having 
shown what man had become under paganism, he passes on 
to consider the “New creation of Individual Man.” Having 
shown what each man, pagan and Christian, is, he compares 
them both. It is in this lecture he specially shows the differ- 
ence between the pagan and the Christian even in those natural 
virtues which they held in common. Thus he contrasts Stoic 
pride and Christian humility, Stoic asceticism and Christian pen- 
ance, Stoic apathy and Christian sympathy, Stoic philanthropy 
and Christian charity. In the next lecture he discusses the 
social influence of the Christian man, and in contrast gives an 
account ef Roman slavery, full of life and power. The next 
lecture he devotes to Christian marriage and the foundation of 
Christian family life. Having drawn a contrast between the 
pagan and the Christian in their individual characters and in 
their influence on the family, their fellow-man, and on society 
at large, showing the superiority of the typical Christian to 
the typical pagan in each relation of life, he closes the volume 
with a lecture on the “Creation of the Virginal Life.” In this 
there is no comparison made, for paganism had nothing to be 
compared with Christian virginity. It is like a crown placed 
on the head of the Christian when victory is won. 


* The Formation of Christendom, vol. i.: introductory lecture, ‘‘ The Philosophy of 
History,” p. 11. Popular edition, 
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IN THE PARISH OF THE SACRED HEART. 
BY MARGARET KENNA. 
VI. 
OUT OF THE DARKNESS. 


MATHER SALVATOR leaned back in his chair 

M7 ©6before the fire, with the fingers of his right hand 

thrust between the leaves of a book. Night had 

fallen upon his page and he could not tax his 

failing eyes further. The fire in the grate was 

dying and all was still. How sweet stillness may be, and some- 

times how sad! The stillness was sad in Father Salvator’s 
smoky littie study. 

Across the street the new Church of the Sacred Heart lifted 
its superb white towers, and the birds were already making a 
trysting-place of the great gold cross. The doors of the old 
frame chapel around the corner were closed at last, for ever— 
the old chapel in which, as he told the people, so many good 
prayers had been said, so many sweet Communions received! 
The work of his life was done. He would never again have 
the chill task of lighting the fires and ringing the bell. A sex- 
ton was part of the new splendor. He would never again 
stand on that old sanctuary carpet, with its dim, perpetual 
roses; and on the spot before the altar where the patch had 
been set three times in thirty years. He had a new church. 
Perhaps he had a new people. ' 


“The new has charms which the old has not, 
And the Stranger’s face makes the Friend’s forgot.” 


“Can this be true?” he said fiercely, aloud. 

His thoughts travelled over the painful past. Life is not meant 
to be a bed of roses to a parish priest, but it need not be always 
a crown of thorns. It had been a crown of thorns to Father 
Salvator, and he could tell the story of each thorn. He did 
not know that when he was feeding the birds from his plate on 
Sunday morning, and thinking wistfully of the hardness of the 
parish hearts, some little child was watching him and learning of 
his loneliness how to live and die. He did not know that 
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when his voice quivered and broke with his great weariness, as 
he intoned the Gloria of the Mass, a boy in the darkness under 
the gallery was choosing, once and for ever, between virtue 
and crime; and when he sang the Litany of Our Lady’s feasts 
he did not see the pallid faces of the women touched with holy 
smiles—for they knew how warm his heart was to hers; but he 
did not know they knew—he did not know! 

It was dark now. The red embers had burned out and he 
was too tired to rouse them. He seemed to himself an old 
man, bereft. He had put every pitiful penny of his savings 
into the new church—changed his life’s blood to mortar and 
stone. He had given himself, body and soul, to his people: 
his body in‘its faded cassock and fringed linen; his soul in its 
tender purity. And they did not care; they only thought him 
a cross old man! 

He was tired and blind, and he knew at last that he was 
old. The news had not been broken to him gently. It was so 
dark, and there was no one near to startle the coals into a 
blaze, to light the lamp with loving hands, and put his books 
on the wrong shelves and misplace his cherished correspon- 
dence. He would have loved these little awkward services, if 
only for something to quarrel about. One cannot quarrel with 
cold, black silence! 

He did not think it was a cold world—this little world 
around him, busy with its christenings, its weddings, its deaths; 
but he thought the world thought him a cross old man, and 
of the two thoughts this was the most unkind. If he were 
dead, they would bury him—yes, and bring lilies. Alas! for 
lilies which come so late. 

The wind grieved in the darkness. Without, the sudden 
flare of the street-lamp illumined the couch in whose hard em- 
braces he had worn out hundreds of head-aches. He could 
hear his sad human heart beat, because he was listening! 

How sweet if, to-night, some one had asked him to dinner; 
if he might catch the laughing children for just a moment in 
his arms; if, coming home by the light of his faithful lan- 
tern, he might find the fire bright, and perhaps a red rose, 
with its velvet face, brushing and blurring his half-finished 
page! But no—joys crowd as well as sorrows. The dinner 
and the laughing children and the dripping rose would come 
together on some happy day. 

The book fell from Father Salvator’s hand. It was a sad 
story between those gilt leaves. The heroine was a sweet young 
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girl, who wore white dresses, like Agnes la Garde—he always 
liked to see Agnes in a white dress—but there was a storm, a 
storm at sea. The people were begging the priest’s blessing, 
and the fugitive sunshine which at first flashed across the deck 
was gone! 


The wheels of a carriage rolled over Father Salvator’s 
dream. Some one knocked lightly. A _ sick-call! He started 
up and, groping his way to the door, pushed it open. A child 
stood there—a little boy. 

“ Are you the priest?” he said in sweet, fearless tones. 

“Yes, I am the priest. Can I do anything for you?” 

“Yes, padre.” 

“Your voice is strange to me’’—Father Salvator knew the 
voice of every child in the town, whether of his flock or not— 
“but it is sweet. I would like to see the face that goes with 
that little voice. Come in and let us light the lamp. Don’t 
be afraid, The darkness will not hurt you.” 

He lit the lamp. The light blinded them both a moment. 
Then the little boy saw the old man, with his black curls tossed 
as if in a storm, his black eyes wet from the tears in a dream, 
and his hands outstretched. And the old man saw the little 
boy, with a sadness in his eyes years older than his fragile face, 
with cheeks as red as frosted rosebuds and lips that seemed 
pitifully trying to answer the smiles of all the angels in heaven. 
A few sparkling snow-flakes lay on his shoulders, as if, to add 
to his woes, nature had hurried out a solitary snow-storm for 
him. 

“Who are you, my little child?” 

“T am Joseph Brunello.” 

“And I am Joseph Salvator.” 

“My mother has just been dead a week. I was on my way 
to the orphan asylum, but the train was wrecked and I lost 
my money. I had five dollars I got for our cow. I asked a 
colored man where the priest lived and he gave me a ride.” 

“That was right, little Joseph. I’m glad you’ve come.” 
Father Salvator ran his fingers lightly through the boy’s silken 
curls. ‘I will be a mother to you to-night. For this one night 
I will lave a little boy. Are you hungry, Joseph?” 

“Yes, padre.” 

“Very good. I'll tell Mrs. Quinlan to give us our tea to- 
gether.” 

He went and came all in one moment. He stirred the 
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ashes down and threw coal on the fire. It kindled quickly, and 
the room was so changed in the glow that it seemed another 
person had come into it. Father Salvator caught the boy be- 
tween his knees. 

“What do you see in the fire, my child ?” 

“A face.” 

“My face?” 

Joseph turned round and looked into the priest’s eyes. 

‘“No, padre—a woman’s face.” 

“Your mother’s ?”’ 

“Ta. 

Father Salvator’s arms tightened around the boy and he 
thought of his mother, whom only he and the violets of spring- 
time remembered. 

“You must think always of that face, Joseph. If every- 
thing else is taken from you, keep the memory of your mother. 
It will be sun and moon and stars to you, in the darkness—in 
the darkness. Had your mother black eyes, like you?”’ 

“Yes, padre—black and blue! At home in Italy they used 
to say she looked at the world through the corner of the 
Madonna’s blue veil.” 

“ And black hair, like you, with a little curl at the end?” 

“Yes padre—only very beautiful.” 

They seemed to be tears falling from Joseph’s eyes, rather 
than words from his lips. He looked out into the night. 

“Padre, the stars are shining.” 

“Yes, little one, the stars!” 

“When they come out, mamma used to say it was the angels 
lighting matches!” 

Father Salvator laughed softly. 

“Tea is ready, father,” said Mrs. Quinlan at the door. A 
steaming fragrance came from the tea-pot. The cold meat 
was trimmed with lettuce-leaves. There was jam too, and brown 
bread. 

“No, padre, no jam,’ 

“Why?” 

““Mamma made all the jam I ever ate. I can’t eat it since 
she died.” 


, 


said little Joseph. 


‘“ Joseph "—Father Salvator had tucked the little boy in his 
own bed and was kneeling by him—‘“ you have come as an 
angel to me this night. I am a lonely old man, and my sor- 
rows fall thickly on me sometimes and chill me to the soul. 
VOL. LXV.—39 
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This was the saddest night of my life, and the good God sent 
you to me, my child.” 

Joseph’s eyes rested on Father Salvator, as if he quite com- 
prehended the words. They were like the eyes of the Divine 
Child, wide-awake and wistful, and as the lashes rose and fell 
Father Salvator could even see their black shadows on the 
pale cheeks from which the rose-buds had vanished. 

“Ts it only for to-night that you will stay with me, little 
Joseph? I wish you might stay always. This is the sweetest 
valley in the world. The snow and the wind are very gentle 
with it in winter. There is hardly a month in all the year 
when violets do not bloom. In _ spring white flowers are 
sprinkled over the fields. You would almost think it was a 
piece of thread-lace—the long rows of little lilies, with the 
cobwebs between them, and the dew on the cobwebs and the 
sun on the dew!” 

“Yes, padre.” 

“T have only half a loaf; but I would share it gladly with 
you, and I would wrap you in a sheep-skin if 1 could not find 
clothes for you, and I would buy back: the cow you sold for 
five dollars. I would give the man a better price for it; and 
then, if we were cold, we could go to the stable and warm by 
the breath of that gentle beast. We would not be the first to 
take shelter in the stable?” 

“No, padre—there were Mary and Joseph and the little 


99 


Jesus ! 

“Yes, and there are many lovely children here to be your 
playmates. Margaret Kilduff and Marceline Clark and—and 
when I am so deaf that I can no longer hear the birds sing ’’— 
a smile swept over Joseph’s face and seemed to stir his curls— 
“you can tell me in some strange, sweet way, perhaps with the 
touch of your little hands, what it is they are calling to each 
other across the sunshine.” 

“Yes, padre.” 

Little Joseph smiled. Father Salvator knelt motionless in 
the moonlight. What had the coming of this child in the 
darkness not done for him? What was his loneliness com- 
pared with little Joseph’s? Did not the dear Master, whom he 
served, always sweeten his sorrows? 

How faithful the parish was, the sweet parish of the Sacred 
Heart, with its blithe faces and its holy hearts! 

Every day Mary Kilduff brought him a basket of fresh 
At sundown Rory came in to talk Irish ballads and 


eggs. 
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German songs. Had not the women remembered his feast, 
even though it fell in chill March, with flowers? Was not 
Agnes la Garde faithful to the little gift of violet water, which 
he so loved, ever since once she had caught the breath of it 
through the confession-bars? And his rosary of old men, were 
they not ever praying, praying ? 

When he crept into bed, the child, dreaming of his mother, 
wrapped his arms around the old priest’s neck. Father 
Salvator drew him to his heart, and there was only room be- 
tween them for the wings of their good angels. 


V. 
THE OLD BROWN ROSARY. 


The sacristy was lighted by one little window. In the days 
before Mary Kilduff came to the parish the sacristy window 
was no stranger to dust and cobwebs. But now that it was 
remembered by Mary as faithfully as her prayers, old Mrs. 
Malone, who mended the altar-laces, could descry the figure of 
man or woman who went down the garden-path to the great 
house next door. 

A strange garden-path it was; as dim as a church aisle un- 
der the mighty beeches, and never touched by bloom save in 
the soft southern spring, when violets came in purple and 
white hosts from none knew where, and went none knew 
whither. 

By the window Mrs. Malone worked, day by day, with a 
silent patience which could only have been pressed with thorns 
into her wild heart. Father Salvator could not remember her 
youth, but there were traditions in the parish of a young Mrs. 
Malone who was more like a lion than a lady. Griefs had come 
to her, one by one, stripping her of her dark beauty and smit- 
ing her proud soul into silence. It was then she had asked for 
the altar-laces as a task, and she had never abandoned it. For 
twenty years she had worked by the sacristy window in soli- 
tude, breathing the fragrance of forgotten incense, and finding 
friends in the silent scarlet cassocks hanging in the press, in 
the dull silver candlesticks that were only rubbed at Christmas 
and Easter and All Saints, and in the little padded crimson 
collection-box into which she was always dropping a secret alms, 
perhaps of invocation, perhaps of reparation. 

It was now long years since Mrs. Malone had been to the 
sacraments. Father Salvator had tried in various ways to 
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bring her to penitence; but she would not be brought, and 
Father Salvator was not the man to strip her of her lonely 
prestige as mender of the altar-lace, arguing in his heart that 
it was better to have her thus close to the church than further 
away, and asking the good God to receive her faithful stitches 
as an expiatory work. But one day, when he found her lean- 
ing against the sacristy window looking out at the violets, all in 
a moment his patience ceased to be a virtue. 

He spoke to her harshly. 

“Biddy Malone, you will live on from day to day without 
the grace of God, and when you come to die, you will expect 
the church to give you the Viaticum and to bless your old 
bones in the graveyard. I tell you now,I will have no part in 
such a mockery!” 

“I’m sorry, father,” said Biddy. 

She stood by the window until night fell. Then she went 
into the church. She paused, trembling, under the crimsen 
sanctuary lamp. It flickered and throbbed in the loneliness, and 
to Biddy it seemed the Divine Heart had escaped its human 
prison in the Tabernacle and was burning with vengeance in 
the altar-fire, lighting the dark places of her soul! 

She dared to bend her trembling knee. Over the wooden 
cross that surmounted the holy-water font a brown rosary had 
hung for years. From long swinging in the water, the crucifix on 
it was traced in rust on the marble. The night had no moon or 
stars, but a pale light from somewhere illumined the rosary for 
Biddy. Her old fingers swept it from its place and she 
clutched it to her breast. In a moment more she was in the 
street. 

A light burned in Kathleen McCoy’s window. Biddy 
travelled towards it. The spring-wind was cold. It froze the 
rosary in her frigntened fingers. Kathleen, who had been dying 
so slowly these sad years, might die suddenly at last. Biddy 
could not pull the bell for fear; but Kathleen, hearing the 
shuffling of feet, called, in her beautiful voice, 

“In the name of God, enter!” 

And Biddy pushed the door open. 

“Is it you, Mrs. Malone?” 

“It is,’ answered Biddy Malone. 

Kathleen was sewing the last stitch in a little gown for 
Mary Kilduff’s new baby. In the light and dark of her tremu- 
lous candle her soul seemed to have pierced the pallid flesh 
and to smile on her white lips. 
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“Ts it to the lash of the wind to-night that I owe this 
kind visit, Mrs. Malone?” 

“No; it is to the cry of an old woman’s conscience.” Kath- 
leen gave her a startled look. The mark of the altar-lace 
seemed to be wrought upon her withered face in a thousand 
sinister threads. 

“Do not fear,” Kathleen said, stretching out her poor hands 
in pity. 

“How can I tell you, Kathleen McCoy, what burdens my 
mind—you who have always seemed to me as black as the bad 
angels, who seem to me to-night as pure as the snow?” 

Kathleen laid down the little white gown, with its tender 
edge of hard-earned lace. She rose. ‘Mrs. Malone ’—the music 
ran off her words as the dew runs off flowers—‘I am near 
to death, and my heart, which has known its own bitterness, 
knows now its own peace. You have hated me, and perhaps I 
have not loved you. But, the sweet Madonna is my witness, I 
bear you no unkind feeling. If you were hungry, I would put 
bread in your mouth. If you were sick, I would nurse you. 
If you were dead, I would lay you out and put the sweetest 
violets of spring in your lonely old hands. But you need not 
tell me now what troubles your soul. I doubt not it is some 
scruple; and has not Father Salvator told us a scruple is more 
cruel than the cry of the banshee? Tell it to Father Salvator, 
and if he sends you to me, tell him I forgive you without 
knowing; and he will give you back your lost peace, for the 
blood of Christ is in his hands to pour on our unholy hearts!” 

“Tt is not Father Salvator can give me back my lost peace. 
It is you, Kathleen.” 

“Then speak.” 

“Ye mind this old rosary?” 

Biddy drew the cold thing from her heart, and its shadow 
fell on Kathleen’s white apron. 

“Ye.” 

“It is yours, Kathleen. It was sent you as a message from 
the dead—from my boy. He loved you with his last breath, 
my poor lad, and he bade me give you the brown rosary and 
beg you to pray for his soul. It was a bitter day to him 
when you married Pat McCoy, an’ he vowed he’d be revenged 
on the thing you loved the best; and when your little Pat disap- 
peared, it was then Mike remembered his word. He knew 
where Pat was—to Kilkenny he went—but never a word would 
Mike say, an’ he saw the heart-break in your face. ‘ Mother,’ 
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he said on his death-bed, ‘tell Kathleen the whole black truth. 
Perhaps little Pat is still alive. She can write, and, mother, 
give her the old brown rosary and ask her to pray for me.’ 

“But I hated you, Kathleen McCoy. I was jealous of the 
dead love, as I had been of the living. I hung the old brown 
rosary on the holy-water font and asked Father Salvator to 
give me the mending of the altar-laces, that I might be there 
to watch it. 

“Every Sunday and feast-day for fifteen years I have seen 
you touch it, when you dipped your fingers in the holy-water; 
and every Sunday and feast-day I have seen your face grow 
paler, paler. Every day of every year I have stabbed the 
heart in your breast, and watched you die. O God, be merci- 
ful to me, a sinner!” 

Kathleen fell on her knees. She dragged herself to Mrs. 
Malone, and, clasping her trembling white hands together, lifted 
her eyes to the old woman in unearthly glory and gratitude. 

“To Kilkenny, did you say? God bless you, Biddy Malone, 
for telling me at last! My little Pat, my lost boy! Your 
mother is coming to you. She was dying, but now she will 
live. She will go after you over the sea. Pat, little Pat—your 
mother’s eyes are blind now, but she can see you, darling! 
You have not forgotten the face of your mother?” 

The voice diminished to a whisper, a tremor, a sigh, and 
then silence. The lashes fluttered for the last time over Kath- 
leen’s eyes, shutting out the dark world. Her death made the 
night holy. 

The birds she had fed with her sweet hands waked in the 
darkness and sang their little songs, as if they knew that 
Kathleen’s sorrows were already angels pleading for Biddy’s 
sins ! 

VI. 
TWO IRISH ANTIQUES. 

A flight of doves floating in the clouds far above the green 
mountain once mistook the little white hut in the trees for a 
nest, and came down to seek shelter with their own kind; but 
only Mr. Cumisky was there. 

They did not go away comfortless. He scattered the last 
crumbs from his pitiful table to them, and when he had no 
longer crumbs, he still had smiles; those strange, sad smiles 
which were the old grave-digger’s only comment upon the bit- 
terness of his lot. 
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He was old and alone. He had a young daughter in New 
York. She was worrldly, he lamented to Mrs. Caraway. Mrs. 
Caraway had sorrows too. Her young daughter was dead. Molly 
Caraway’s grave was the sweetest in the cemetery. Her mother 
kept long vigils there. Molly had been a sister to the flowers, 
a laughing, singing little sister, and it was as if they remem- 
bered her now. Mr. Cumisky remembered her too. In the 
sunshine or the rain, when Mrs. Caraway came up the mountain 
path murmuring her prayers, he was always near Molly’s grave 
whispering to the roses, or listening to the birds. The birds 
were the only ones he would listen to! In the absence of 
Father Salvator from the lonely mountain-side, the roses—the 
dewy white and the sacramental scarlet—heard his confessions. 
What tender confessors—the roses which Heaven has predes- 
tined to silence, or given only sweetness for speech! 

“Mr. Cumisky ”—it was the voice of Agnes la Garde in the 
stillness of an evening in spring-time, and she had paused by 
Mary Kilduff’s baby’s grave, with her white hat in her hand 
and her brown hair ruffling in the breeze—“I should think you 
would get married. You are very lonely, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, Miss Agnes, it’s the truth you speak; I do be lonely, 
but””— Mr. Cumisky puffed contemplatively at his pipe — 
“settin’ married ’s one thing, and doin’ well’s another.” 

Agnes was sorry for the withered old man; but if what 
Father Salvator said were true, she thought Mrs. Cumisky, dead 
and in heaven, must smile now the sweet smile of forgiveness 
and, if it were possible, celestial amusement. But Agnes did 
not believe that Mr. Cumisky had ever beaten his wife. 

“Mr. Cumisky,” said Rory McCarthy, who had been gather- 
ing violets for Agnes to lay on the baby’s grave, “ what bird 
is that? It has a high note that I do not know. It is a per- 
fect Alleluia for joy.” 

“Tt’s a t’rush.” 

Agnes and Rory laughed. 

“Do you mean a thrush?” 

“7 de.” 

“Say th—r—r—ush,” cried Agnes. 

“ Tr—r—ush !”’ 

“Throw your tongue against the roof of your mouth and 
strike your teeth hard.” 

“ Tr—r—r—ush !” 

“It’s no use, Miss Agnes,” said Rory, wiping the tears of 
laughter from his cheeks. “If you never make any worse use 
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than that of your tongue, Mr. Cumisky, you'll be all right. 
The thrush’s enunciation is perfect anyway ; and for my part I 
don’t think it is a thrush. I think it is a red-bird, a wood- 
sparrow, a wren—anything but a thrush!” 

“Well, now, I tell you, Mr. Rory—” 

But Mr. Rory would not be told. He was talking to Ag- 
nes about the violets. In smiling chagrin the old man walked 
over to the roses. 

“Father Salvator says that Mr. Cumisky wants Mrs. Cara- 
way to marry him,” said Agnes to Rory. 

Rory smiled, the sweet smile which was so old on his white 
young face. 

“Mr. Cumisky will do well.” 

“ Mrs. Caraway will do well,” retorted Agnes. 

She slipped the violets into a glass vase on the little grave, 
and they said a prayer; not for the baby—its wings were fold- 
ed about them as they knelt—but for the baby’s mother, for 
the parish dead, for the world; one of those yearning prayers 
of which the angels must make an ineffable application. Per- 
haps this one would be cherished for Mr. Cumisky’s nuptial 
blessing, if the day ever came. 

Mrs. Caraway was a pretty picture as she went through the 
streets to Mass. Her great crépe bonnet told its own tale. 
The soft white hair curled about her brow with an actual 
lovingness. A_ spotless ’kerchief was folded around her 
shadowy throat and there were always tears on her cheeks— 
one or two tears, that borrowed a twinkling brightness from 
her blue eyes. 

Mr. Cumisky often dined with her. Her dinners kept his 
soul and body together. Catholic graves did not come fast 
enough. His coat was in threads, his shoes were broken, and 
he had used the tatters of his last muslin shirt to tie the to- 
mato vines. Perhaps it was foreordained he should be poor; 
for when he had a penny in his pocket he was beside himself 
with joy, and joy in Mr. Cumisky was but pride in poor mas- 
querade. He and Mrs. Caraway held deep religious interviews. 
While he drank her hot coffee with the cream from her gold- 
en little cow, while he spread the snowy bread from her weary 
arms with the butter which she churned, he shattered her idols 
into smithereens. His arguments had no especial point, but the 
words sacerdotal, ritual, ecclesiastical occurred frequently, and 
to Mrs. Caraway his freedom with the church was thrilling. 
His eyes twinkled behind his straggling lashes, but he was an 
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actor born. His expression was as easily diverted as a curl of 
smoke on a windy day. He was seventy-five and she was 
seventy-two. Her husband’s grave was no deeper than the love 
in her heart, but Mr. Cumisky had survived his matrimonial 
bereavement. 

Old women said it would be a neat thing, the uniting of the 
fortunes Cumisky and: Caraway. Either it would bring Mrs. 
Caraway nearer to her dead or take Mr. Cumisky further away 
from his, for there was the rose-covered cottage in town and 
here was the tumbling hut near the graves! They would knit 
their Irish memories together. Mrs. Caraway had _ knitting- 
needles for two, two coins for the collection-box, two—but the 
sweet old woman could not see these things for the tears in 
her eyes. 

He opened the gate for her one evening as she was going 
down to town. She passed out, and then he leaned over the 
fence, with his old straw hat in his gnarled fingers. 

“ Mis’ Caraway,” he said very softly. 

“Mr. Cumisky ?”’ 

“T’ve been very good to the rosy-bushes on Mary’s grave.” 

“Sure have you.” 

‘‘Mis’ Caraway ’—Michael puffed at his pipe till the smoke 
rolled away from him and fell about Mrs. Caraway in shimmer- 
ing clouds—*do ye think as ye could ever marry me?” 

Mrs. Caraway turned pale and then pink. 

“We are too near heaven, Mr. Cumisky,” she said, lifting 
her face to the clouds. 

“T thought we might go this last bit of the way together.” 

She glanced at him with her sweet blue eyes. Youth came 
back, fragrance, dreams! 

“We might go.” 

“We might?” 

“Toa. 

Cumisky blessed himself; then, leaning over the gate, he 
kissed her on each pallid cheek, and the thrush sang its wild, 
sweet song. 
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BY CAROLINE D. SWAN. 


JIOWN soft, velvet slopings impearled with 
the dew, 
Toying with Wealth and her fashionings 
new, . 
Ever we mutter, 
“ Braver are ye, 
O stiff, briny grasses that drink of the sea’ 





Weary of softness, of gold and of gain, 

We catch a response from their station of pain: 
“ Lowly and lonely, 
Blessed are we 

Who stand in our lot by the brink of the sea.” 


“ Sharp on your rocks ever beateth the foam; 

Tender, the turf in the door-yards of home.” 
“Yea; but no murm’ring 
Answereth thee ! 

Kingly our calm by the infinite sea.” 




























SEA-GRASSES. 


“Inland, the blue-bird his song doth up-raise.” 
“ Better, to us, the surf-thunder of Praise,— 
Near the Eternal 
Chosen to be, 
Facing the tides of a limitless sea.” 


“ Bowed and brow-beaten, how may ye sustain 
Daily the shocks of the pitiless main?” 

“ Nay! power hath pity; 

Love-solaced, we! 
Odors rise sweet from the infinite sea.” 


“Silent uplifting ye surely must know, 
Bliss our best earth-love can never bestow.” 
“Soul! thou art lonely, 
Even as we! 
Come into the swell of the infinite sea! 


“ Softly its voices thy spirit shall greet, 
Treasure of sea-bloom come up to thy feet; 
Strength shall betide thee, 
Sharp though it be, 
Thy Priesthood of Pain by the Infinite Sea.” 
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MONSEIGNEUR D'HULST. 


MONSEIGNEUR D’HULST. 


—) AURICE LE SAGE D’HAUTEROCHE, Comte 

® d’Hulst, was born in Paris, October 10, 1541. 

Scion of an ancient house, he was nearly related, 

on his father’s side, to Monseigneur du Bourg, 

confessor of the faith during the Revolution, and 

to Mother Marie of Jesus, foundress of the “ Congrégation du 

Sauveur,” both of whom died in the odor of sanctity. On his 

mother’s, he descended in direct line from the brother of Blessed 
Urban V., the last pope but one at Avignon. 

His maternal grandmother, the Marquise du Roure, as lady- 
in-waiting to Marie-Amélie, Duchess d’Orléans, had followed her 
from the Palais-Royal to the Tuileries. When, in 1830, the 
Duc d’Orléans was raised to the throne as Louis Philippe, 
Raoul and Maurice d’Hulst became the favorite playfellows of 
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the king’s grandsons, the Comte de Paris and the Duc de Char- 
tres. Until 1848 the little boys met almost every day, either 
at the Tuileries or Neuilly or Saint-Cloud. Two sisters com- 
pleted the family circle. One entered religion and is to-day 
the Mére Supérieuse of the Paris house of the “ Congrégation 
de l’Adoration Réparatrice ”; the other died prematurely. 

The Revolution caused Comte d’Hulst to retire with his 
family to his chateau at Louville, not far from Chartres. There 
the village curé began the children’s education. Soon after a 
tutor was chosen to prepare them for college. From 1856 to 
1860 they followed, as day-pupils, the classes of Stanislas (Paris), 
where Maurice distinguished himself, carrying off prizes every 
year at the Concours général.* He excelled equally in mathe- 
matics, rhetoric, and philosophy. 

When Maurice was almost eighteen years of age it was con- 
sidered time to decide his course in life. His mind was made 
up. From the age of twelve he had wished to be a priest. 

Towards seventeen his vocation was tried by an uncommon 
temptation. He was then preparing for an examination, and 
the study of mathematics exercised a sort of fascination over 
his mind. When, alone in his room, he succeeded in solving a 
difficult problem, so great was his delight that he would clap 
his hands and jump with joy. 

He thought of the Ecole Polytechnique, and was haunted 
by a vague desire to devote his life to a study which gave him 
such pure pleasure; but a secret voice denounced this as being 
a temptation, and he felt he dared not turn away from the 
sanctuary, to which God had called him from his youth. 

The 5th of October, 1859, he went to Issy, a college prepara- 
tory to St. Sulpice. There he found both peace of mind and hap- 
piness ; and, as he himself tells us, from the day he entered the 
seminary never knew an instant’s hesitation nor a moment’s regret. 

Maurice d’Hulst remained two years at Issy. Highly gifted 
and eager to learn, he gave himself up wholly to his passion 
for study. Then it was he became for a time a decided parti- 
san of the doctrine of ontology. 

He was a pupil of the learned and saintly Abbé Le Hir, 
and followed with enthusiasm those celebrated Hebrew lectures 
in which the incomparable professor “made even grammar en- 
lighten Holy Scripture and sing the praises of God.” 

At twenty-three his ecclesiastical studies were ended; but as 


* Examinations at which the best pupils of the principal educational establishments com- 


pete for prizes. 
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priests are not usually ordained till they are twenty-five, he 
proceeded to Rome, where, after two years, he became doctor 
of theology and canon law. 

Moreover, in the company of the illustrious De Rossi, he 
was initiated in Christian archeology, and conceived an affec- 
tion, which years did not diminish, for the Rome of the early ages. 


AT ST. AMBROSE’S. 


The Abbé Langénieux, now cardinal, was then curé of the 
poor and populous parish of St. Ambrose. He was a zealous 
priest and excellent organizer, and had begun many new works 
which attracted earnest young priests to his parish. 

He had at that time a young priest named Francois Cour- 
tade, who had been intimate with the Abbé d’Hulst at St. Sul- 
pice. The former mentioned his friend to the curé, who asked 
and obtained permission to have him in his parish. 

The Abbé d’Hulst was delighted to begin his ministry among 
a working population, and to be with his former comrade, who 
was still his most intimate friend. 

They worked together more unitedly than ever, and their 
mutual attachment is a proof, if one were wanting, that resem- 
blance is not necessary to friendship. For they were in no way 
alike. One, by birth and instincts, was a democrat; the other, 
an aristocrat in every sense of the word. Both were highly in- 
telligent, but in quite different ways. The Abbé d’Hulst was 
a man of varied attainments and great versatility, whereas the 
Abbé Courtade knew nothing outside his own sphere, but in it 
yielded to no one in originality and boldness of initiative. 
Had he lived, he would certainly have ranked among the fore- 
most workers of his day. The aristocrat expressed his thoughts 
with a natural distinction and a_ never-failing correctness. 
The democrat spoke badly, but what was wanting in his edu- 
cation was made up by the perfect equilibrium of his mental 
faculties and his great moral influence. Unhappily, he died 
when only thirty-four. 

These two young priests founded a home for apprentice 
boys in the Rue Folie-Méricourt. “Christianity has raised 
woman,” said the Abbé Courtade; “it is one of its greatest 
feats. But it is accomplished ; it is time that it should work to 
raise man,” 

They chose about thirty children, belonging to the most 
respectable working people of the neighborhood. Their ambi- 
tion was to make them good Christians, who should later teach 
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the truth and set a good example to the workmen among 
whom they would be thrown. The boys were lodged, fed, and 
clothed by the Abbé d’Hulst, aided by the generosity of a 
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few friends and the children’s own earnings. Suitable occupa- 
tion was found for them, and their employers sent weekly 
notes to the home, stating the time of their arrival at the 
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workshops, wher. they left at night, and what their conduct had 
been. A sum was deducted from their earnings to be returned 
to them when they left the home. Evening classes completed 
their education; they were taught the catechism and carefully 
trained in the practice of their religious duties. The two 
priests lived entirely with the boys, sharing their recreations 
and their table. 

The two friends explained to the public the principle of 
this work, in a pamphlet entitled De action individuelle dans 
[éducation Chrétienne, in which they set forth a plan for im- 
proving the people by means of technical education; but the 
work was interrupted by the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 
war. 





ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 





The Abbé Courtade remained in Paris to take care of the 
home, whilst his comrade joined MacMahon’s army at Rheims 
as voluntary chaplain. He was attached to the Twelfth Corps 
under Lebrun, and followed the troops in their march through 
Argonne. The 30th of August a battle was fought at Mouzon, 
where the Abbé d’Hulst, with his ambulance, was taken by 
the Germans. Provided with a safe conduct from the Prince 
of Saxony, on the 2d of September, he tried to join the troops, 
whose disaster he ignored. On his way he crossed the hamlet 
of Bazeilles, still burning, and was present at the famous court- 
martial at which the curé of Balan was judged and condemned 
to death, being falsely accused of having fired on German 
troops. In the course of the day he heard of the capitulation 
of Sedan. 

The next day (September 2) he saw the marching past of 
the defeated army. He visited the peninsula of Iges, the hor- 
rors of which a popular writer has so graphically described 
under the name of “‘Camp de la misére.” 

In this lamentable situation, after so great a battle, chap- 
lains were wanted in all directions at once. 

But every day after, thousands of prisoners were transported 
to Germany; all those in a fit state to travel were sent off. By 
the 11th of September all the wounded had left. As the chap- 
lain’s mission was now ended, he was anxious to know what 
was happening at home. He went on foot to Belgium, and 
entered Paris a few hours before the investiture. The siege 
began the same day. 
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DURING THE SIEGE. 


In Paris the situation was so alarming that the greater 
number of the children were sent back to their parents, only a 
few orphans remaining behind. 

Present at several sieges, he assisted the dying, and, absolv- 
ing their sins, spoke of hope beyond the grave. 

The effects of the siege now began to be felt ; they suffered 
at the home of the Rue Folie-Méricourt, as elsewhere. The 
children had what was strictly necessary. ‘We wanted for 
nothing,” one of them, now a man, wrote. “As to our protec- 
tors, we indeed saw that they deprived themselves for us.” 
However, by degrees their provisions were exhausted, and it 
was impossible to get more. In the month of January they 
were without bread, all suffering from hunger. But they suf- 
fered cheerfully, consoled as they were by the presence of the 
two good priests. 


A WEEK OF DANGER. 


The twenty-second of May the army of Versailles had en- 
tered Paris by the Porte Saint-Cloud, at the extreme west 
of the town. 

On Tuesday, the 23d of May, the Abbé d’Hulst was called 
to a dying man. It was no longer possible for an ecclesiastic 
to pass through the excited populace, mad with rage and 
drink. The Abbé d’Hulst put on secular dress, and went to 
the sick man accompanied by the sazsse, an old soldier and 
faithful servant. 

On his way back he was recognized by a group of those 
wretched women who formed the advanced battalion of the 
Commune. “A priest! and still young; what a lucky chance!” 
exclaimed one. They immediately sought the militia of the 
Commune to arrest him. Happily for the abbé, none could be 
found, 

An hour after his return the tocsin rang. The church and 
presbytery had just been invaded by an armed band, followed 
by a frantic crowd. An apprentice was luckily on the spot, 
and immediately broke through the infuriated crowd, and, 
running as fast as he could, arrived at the home in‘time to 
warn the servant of the danger which threatened her masters. 
At the back of the house a widow, named Chevalier, lived 
alone with her daughter. They asked her to receive them, not 
concealing the danger to which her charity would expose her. 
VOL. LXV.—4o0 
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The excellent woman did not hesitate an instant, but opened 
her door to the persecuted. 

' At the same moment a corporal went to their house to 
arrest them in the name of the Salut de la Nation. He was 
baffled by the servant, who calmly replied, in her simple 
country language, “that the two birds had flown.” 

The two priests spent from Tuesday, the 23d, to the follow- 
ing Sunday morning in their hiding-place. There it was they 
heard of the assassination of Monseigneur Darboy and the first 
hostages, of the burning of the Hétel de Ville, of the transfer 
of the Commune to the mairie (town-hall) of their ward. Their 
church was turned into a powder magazine, and wires connected 
it with an electric battery, which was to blow it up if the 
Versailles troops approached. Five long days they lived in 
continual dread of that explosion, which would have buried them 
beneath a heap of ruins. 

Nevertheless the French army advanced, forcing back the 
battalions of the Commune. The two friends had to seek 
shelter in the cellar. There they lived three days and three 
nights in continual suspense. Projectiles whistled over their 
heads; the Commune, in despair, threatened to blow up every- 
thing before surrendering. Every moment they expected to be 
their last. They confessed to each other and calmly looked 
forward to death. For if they were assassinated, it would at 
least be in hatred of the religion whose ministers they were ; 
and what could be better for them than to offer their lives to 
God, to sacrifice themselves for a sacred and beloved cause, 
to die like soldiers enveloped in the folds of their flag ? 

Four days and nights the cannon thundered without inter- 
ruption, when on Sunday morning suddenly all was silent; the 
barricade in front of the house was abandoned, and at the 
entrance of the yard the two prisoners at last perseived the 
uniform of the troops. 

They returned once more to life. To return to life was 
for the Abbé d’Hulst to return to his work. The apprentices 
went back to the Rue Folie-Méricourt, but not to remain there 
long. By the death of his father, the Abbé d’Hulst had 
recently come into possession of his patrimony. He at once 
bought a large piece of ground of three thousand metres in the 
working district, on the heights of Ménilmontant, opposite the 
cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise. To his home for apprentices he 
wished to join industrial schools, where every boy would learn 
a trade. The plan of the future building was drawn out, but 
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so great was the distress immediately after the Commune that 
it was impossible to collect money enough to carry on so large 
a work. In the meantime the two friends took up their 
residence in a little house that already stood on the ground, 


CARDINAL GUIBERT. 


and the Abbé d’Hulst built a small chapel at his own expense, 
which they dedicated to St. Hippolytus, the patron of the new 
Archbishop of Paris. They preached continually; the chapel 
was always full to overflowing; it was a sort of permanent 
mission, ‘ 

Soon afterwards the Abbé Courtade died, and his friend was 
called to the archbishop’s house. 

The work, however, did not cease; it was continued by the 
Redemptorist Fathers, to whom the Abbé d’Hulst sold the 
property for a nominal price. 
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AT THE ARCHBISHOP’S HOUSE. 


Since the Abbé d’Hulst’s return from Rome he had had no 
time for study, which was for him a great privation. He now 
wished to again take up mental work, and to devote his life 
to the study of sacred science, while reserving a part of his 
time for the poor. He even thought of a chair at the Sorbonne. 

Just at this time Monseigneur Guibert, Archbishop of Paris, 
called him to the archbishop’s house, where he received the 
title of wice-promoteur, and helped the vicars-general; but his 
principal occupation was to act as literary secretary to the 
archbishop. We remember those pastoral letters by which 
Monseigneur Guibert directed Catholic thought in France during 
the fifteen years of his episcopacy. When the cardinal had de- 
cided to publish one, he gave the outline of his ideas to his 
secretary and requested him to prepare a rough copy. But in 
that copy he saw at a glance the least omission. If the Abbé 
d’Hulst’s rendering did not please him, he had to make a sec- 
ond copy, and sometimes a third, until he produced exactly 
what the archbishop required. Even when Monseigneur Gui- 
bert expressed himself fully satisfied, all was not finished. He, 
with his secretary, minutely revised the letter and struck out 
every expression which bore the personal mark of the secre- 
tary, and left only what was his own. With a spirit of self- 
abnegation, the more admirable because his intellectual gifts 
were exceptional, the Abbé d’Hulst so completely effaced him- 
self that he at length succeeded in adopting exactly the ideas 
and the style of the cardinal, so that the first copy was gen- 
erally the last. 

A great friendship, which lasted till the cardinal’s death, 
arose out of the constant intercourse between the young secre- 
tary and the old archbishop. But it was just this affection 
which, in a great measure, prevented the Abbé d’Hulst from 
following the path he had chosen. 

Monseigneur Guibert did not at first intend to take up all 
his time, but he found his young secretary so indispensable 
that he gave him successively many other offices. In 1871 he 
was appointed honorary vicar-general; in 1872, vicar-general 
titulaire and archidiacre of St. Denis; in 1873, promoteur.* 

It must be remembered that the Abbé d’Hulst was only 
thirty-four years of age when he was called to fill all these 
important posts. 


* The promoteur has the general surveillance and placing of the clergy. 
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THE CATHOLIC INSTITUTE. 


When, in 1875, the French archbishops decided to found a 
Catholic university, to meet the requirements of the time, a 
man of bold initiative, capable of overcoming all obstacles, was 
absolutely necessary to its success. Cardinal Guibert at once 
thought of the Abbé d’Hulst. 

At that time the bishop-founders often held meetings. The 
Abbé d’Hulst was the soul of those meetings; it was he who 
drew up the report and saw that the plans were carried into 
execution. All this involved incessant labor. 

In recognition of his services, which were crowned with suc- 
cess, the bishops from the first wished to appoint him rector; 
but he filled such varied and important offices that the car- 
dinal was both unwilling and unable to part with so valuable 
a helper. However, in 1880 the Ferry laws changed all. The 
charter was withdrawn from the university, which now became 
the Catholic Institute. The bishops were alarmed, for the 
cause of higher education was in danger. They again asked 
the cardinal to give them the Abbé d’Hulst; he still hesitated, 
but at last consented, and then the vicar-general became rector 
of the Catholic Institute, for which post his devotion to sci 
ence so admirably fitted him. 

The rector threw himself heart and soul into the work. No 
one has pleaded its cause with more eloquence than he. To 
those who would separate religion from education he replies: 
“It is grand and holy in every grade. In primary education 
religious teaching is essential, for the souls of the people are at 
stake. In secondary, it is still more so, for here it is the rul- 
ing class receive a higher culture and training; but I beg of 
you, do not forget the superior grade, in which are treated 
the principles that decide the fate of whole communities.” 

In this way he looked forward to the splendid results which 
must follow the highest possible education imparted to the 
upper classes of the Catholic body. 


HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


As we have seen while at Issy, the Abbé d’Hulst was a par- 
tisan of ontology; but he soon renounced all ideal dreams of 
ontologism, to embrace the more positive doctrine of St. 
Thomas of Aquinas. 

This change dates from his sojourn in Rome. Before he 
left Paris he was certainly acquainted with the Swmma, but 
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owing to the influence of Cardinal de Reisach he made a 
deeper study of it, which proved fatal to his early ideas. He 
returned to Paris a scholastic, and remained so to the end. 
When, later on, Leo XIII. recommended the Thomist doctrine, 
and it became, as it were, the official teaching of Catholic 
schools, he had not to change, like many others. 

Just at that time he was giving conferences on philosophy 
at the Catholic Institute. It was the first year of his rector- 
ship. It is well known there are always people who are more 
royalist than the king, more Papist than the Pope, and more 
Thomist than St. Thomas. A fanatical scholastic denounced 
him at Rome, and accused him of Cartesianism. 

It is said the Sovereign Pontiff viewed the charge seri- 
ously, and the Abbé d’Hulst went to Rome with the notes of 
his lectures. He easily justified himself to the learned Cardinal 
Zigliara, and to Cardinal Pecci, the Pope’s brother. Leo XIII. 
graciously accepted his explanation, and, as if to remove all 
trace of the misunderstanding, raised him soon after to the 
dignity of domestic prelate. 

ORATOR AND DEPUTY. 

In 1890, the Pére Monsabré having finished his exposition of 
the Creed, Cardinal Richard called Monseigneur d’Hulst to the 
historic pulpit of Notre Dame. 

He began the following year a course of studies on the 
decalogue. As an orator he was remarkable for depth of 
thought, for vigorous logic, and for purity of diction. 

In the beginning the press was unfavorable, and the public 
showed him little sympathy. It was only in the fourth year, 
when he developed the morale de la famille, that he was fully 
appreciated. Nevertheless we must admit he was not a 
popular orator; he did not possess the qualities which appeal 
to the masses; he had few of those brilliant outbursts that pro- 
voke applause. He was always sober. Even in metaphor one 
recognizes the logician, the lover of precision. 

As deputy, he could do little to stem the tide of anti- 
religious passions. He rarely spoke in the Chamber, and only 
when church matters were im question; but by his courteous 
bearing he won the respect of even his political adversaries. 


HIS DEATH. 


For some time before his death Monseigneur d’Hulst had 
been suffering from exhaustion, caused principally by overwork. 
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CARDINAL RICHARD. 


The doctors ordered him to Biarritz, hoping that rest and 
change would repair his shattered health. His condition did 
not seem to improve, but he nevertheless decided to return to 
Paris. 

On his arrival at the institute, the Abbé Paguelle de Follenay, 
the vice-rector, was struck by the change in his appearance. 

“You are suffering, monseigneur,” he said. 

“Oh! very much,” replied Monseigneur d’Hulst ; “ hardly able 
to speak.” 

The doctor was immediately sent for, and pronounced the 
symptoms dangerous. He came again at seven in the evening, 
and then declared there was blood-poisoning and that the 
patient’s condition was hopeless. 

Monseigneur d’Hulst’s confessor, the Pere Mirabeau, remained 
some moments alone with him, and gave him absolution. The 
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cardinal, who had been informed of his condition, insisted on 
coming himself to administer the last sacraments. The sufferer 
was only partially conscious; but he recognized Monseigneur 
Richard, and understanding that he was about to receive 
Extreme Unction, he made a visible effort to remain calm. It 
was then nine o'clock. From that time the patient gradually 
sank, and at a quarter to eleven all was over. 

Monseigneur d’Hulst expired on November 6, in the fifty- 
sixth year of his age. 

So ended this life of incessant labor. Some time before his 
death he had said to a friend: “ My occupations increase daily ; 
it cannot be helped. I am crowding into ten years what should 
be the work of a life-time. But God’s will be done.” 









OF SPIRIT AND OF LIFE, 





POVERTY 
Monseigneur d’Hulst was of imposing appearance: tall, thin, 
and slightly bent, with lofty brow, keen, penetrating eyes, and 
marked features. He was the soul of honor, open-hearted and 
straightforward. It was impossible for him to dissemble. His 
old friends, and those who knew him the best, assert that he 
never in the whole course of his life told a lie, not even asa 
child. 

About the time of his ordination he wrote to his sister, the 
religious: ‘ Pray that I may not only be a priest, but also a 
victim.” 

He was above all, by the purity and austerity of his life, 
by his zeal for souls, and by his total abnegation, a priest 
worthy of the name. He loved the poor and the humble; he 
lived poor in spirit, and he died poor in reality, having given 
away the whole of his fortune, which was considerable. 

He was indifferent to luxury, and despised all comfort. One 
day a gentleman, accompanied by his servant, was passing 
through his apartments. They came to quite a small room, 
whose window opens on toa tiny yard. In the room was an iron 
bedstead, without curtains. A worn paper was in some places 
falling off the walls. On the wall were suspended a large 
rosary, holy-water stoup, and crucifix. On the other side of the 
room was a plain deal wardrobe. And that was all! 

“T suppose you sleep here,” the visitor said to the servant. 

“T, sir! Don’t you know it’s monseigneur’s room?” was the 


answer. 
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BY CHARLES A. L. MORSE. 


e ei HEN Mr. Leslie Stephen tells us “there is a cer- 
lV tain prima facie presumption against a writer 
k who appeals only to a few,” he undoubtedly 
\SAM% voices a sentiment in support of which not a 
NeweneRA, little may be said. At least, we are in the 
habit of being slightly sceptical as to the existence of many 
“mute, inglorious Miltons” in the world, and, being so, are 
prone to fancy that the man who has anything worth saying, 
not only says it, but gains the public ear and wins public ap- 
proval. But to what extent general approval means general 
appreciation is a perplexing question. In an age which is in- 
clined to judge everything from the commercial view-point, 
one may well suspect that a good deal of the popular interest 
in certain productions of the art instinct—for instance, in certain 
famous pictures—springs not altogether from anything like a 
sense of their intrinsic beauty. When a great many otherwise 
sordid minds profess keen delight at the contemplation of 
works so grandly simple and spiritual as Millet’s “ Angelus” or 
Breton’s “Song of the Lark,” it seems not ungenerous to con- 
clude that the enormous money value of those canvases has 
not a little to do with this somewhat amazing appreciation of 
the beautiful. Unfortunately, however, it is not possible for 
the dollar-mark to lend its golden halo to the poet’s produc- 
tions with quite the dazzling effect with which it may adorn 
the painter’s canvas; and until some enterprising magazine edi- 
tor, in a mad hunt for notoriety and an increased subscription 
list, sees fit to offer Miss Guiney or Mr. Swinburne or some 
other singer of songs a fabulous sum for a poem, we need 
hardly expect that somewhat nebulous conglomerate known as 
the “reading world” to display any very vivid interest in 
poetry. The materialism of our day is, of course, a_ well- 
known theme upon which it is a thankless task to dilate; but 
being what it is, it must needs be only a few to whom the 
poets appeal. The world looks wise at mention of Dante’s 
name, Browning Clubs kowtow solemnly to their fetich, but 
after all we flock merrily to the support of the “new” jour- 
nalism, and for inspiration study the quotations of the stock 
markets. To those who, with Lowell, fancy that “poetry 
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frequents and keeps habitable those upper chambers of the 
mind that open towards the sun’s rising,” this dense indiffer- 
ence displayed by men and women of good intelligence and 
so-called “cultivation” to the work of seme of the more de- 
lightful poets is a thing to be deplored. Particularly is it to 
be deplored that so melodious a singer, so penetrating and at- 
taching a poet, as was Dante Gabriel Rossetti should have, if 
one may judge by appearances, so small a band of apprecia- 
tive admirers, and Catholics at least should be guiltless of the 
all-too-common ignorance of the beauty and charm of his 
work. For while some of his poetry is of a kind to which a 
Catholic cannot give approval, the major part of it appeals to 
the Catholic mind and sentiment with commanding force. 

Born in London of Italian parents, Rossetti was, in spite of 
education and the environment of youth and manhood at least, 
utterly un-English. He seems to afford a peculiarly striking 
example of the power of heredity over education. It is a 
thing to wonder at that his poetry should have been written in 
the English language. His spirit has been called medieval. It 
is rather Catholic, and it cannot be too _ insistently con- 
tended that to be Catholic in tone is not necessarily to be 
medieval. Mr. Francis Thompson’s poetry, for example, is not 
only Catholic in spirit but essentially medizval as well, while 
Coventry Patmore’s later verse, although unqualifiedly Catholic, 
contains little trace of medixvalism. And the writer of so un- 
compromisingly and painfully realistic a study as Rossetti’s 
“Jenny” can hardly be called medieval in spirit, in spite of 
the weird mysticism of such poems as his “ Eden Bower”’ or 
“Sister Helen.”” Were his Catholic trend evidenced only by his 
songs in honor of the Blessed Virgin, one would hardly be 
justified in calling Rossetti’s spirit Catholic, for the sensitive 
souls of the poets can scarce ever resist paying tribute to our 
dear Lady of Purity, as the long list of non-Catholic names in 
Orby Shipley’s Carmina Mariana well proves, if proof be 
necessary. But the English-Italian’s poetry, rich as it is in de- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin, does not stop there. It is in such 
a poem as “ World’s Worth” that Rossetti’s essentially Catholic 
tone is most convincingly manifested, or in that beautiful poem 
in which he tells of the monk Father Hilary, who “strove but 
could not pray ’’—upon whose soul had descended one of those 
crushing periods of spiritual dryness and despair which the 
physicians of the soul tell us come at times to all men, even 
the holiest. Father Hilary climbs “the steep-coiled stair” to 


the balcony— 
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“ Where the chime keeps the night and day; 
It hurt his brain, he could not pray. 
He had his face upon the stone: 
Deep ’twixt the narrow shafts, his eye 
Passed all the roofs to the stark sky, 
Swept with no wing, with wind alone. 
Close to his feet the sky did shake 
With wind in pools that the rains make: 
The ripple set his eyes to ache. 
He said: “O world, what world for me?” 


But afterwards he stood in the church 


“ . . . within the mystery 
Girding God’s blessed Eucharist.” 
The supreme moment of the Mass was come— 
“ And now the sacring-bell rang clear 
And ceased; and all was awe,—the breath 
Of God in man that warranteth 
The inmost, utmost things of faith.” 
And in that supreme moment the dew of God’s grace mois- 
tened once again Father Hilary’s parched soul, and 
“He said: ‘O God, my world in Thee.’”’ 


It is not unlike a thought from a Kempis elaborated into 
verse. That it should have been written by the son of a 
Neapolitan revolutionist and exile, who with his wife had lost 
the faith, and by a man who never outwardly professed a be- 
lief in Catholicity, would seem to mean that Rossetti inherited 
from more faithful ancestors a kind of sentiment which neither 
home-influence nor education in acknowledged religious beliefs 
could have produced. And when he sings of Our Lady he 
voices triumphantly, whether consciously or no, the _ fervid 
Italian devotion. His Ave, beginning with the beautiful lines 

“ Mother of the fair Delight, 
Thou handmaid perfect in God’s sight, 
Now sitting forth beside the Three,” 
and ending with the supplication 
“Into our shadow bend thy face, 
Bowing thee from the secret place, 


ae 


O Mary, Virgin, full of grace! 
is his most famous tribute to the Blessed Virgin. Nothing from 
his pen, however, is more exquisite than that sonnet that he 
wrote for his picture of “The Girlhood of Mary, Virgin,” 
which commences 
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“This is that blessed Mary, pre-elect 
God’s Virgin. Gone is a great while, and she 
Dwelt young in Nazareth of Galilee,” 
and in which occurs that delicately fitting figure which likens 
Mary’s girlhood to 
“An angel-watered lily, that near God 
Grows and is quiet.” 
The range of Rossetti’s muse was wide. From the mysticism of 
“ Sister Helen,” with its regularly recurring and haunting refrain, 
“OQ Mother, Mary Mother, 
Three days to-day, between Hell and Heaven,” 
to the strong, tragic sweep of such a narrative as “The Last 
Confession,” is a far cry. To those who fancied that Rossetti 
was a dreamer of strange dreams, the poet of the unreal, “ The 
Last Confession”? must have come as an intense surprise. The 
wild appeal of an Italian peasant to his confessor, half despair- 
ing, half triumphant, a story of love and jealousy and murder, 
it sweeps on breathlessly to that last mad cry when the mur- 
derer fancies he sees his victim with the stiletto in her side: 
“ Father, 
I have told all: tell me at once what hope 
Can reach me still. For now she draws it out 
Slowly, and only smiles as yet: look, Father, 
She scarcely smiles; but I shall hear her laugh 
Soon, when she shows the crimson steel to God.” 
The poem has been compared to Browning’s narrative poems 
of Italian life. It has, indeed, all of Browning’s strength, but 
none of his dense English misconception of Italian character, 
and, needless to say, none of his affected ambiguity in phrasing. 
Rossetti’s muse always sang clearly. His mastery of words is 
little less than marvellous. A painter with the brush, he pro- 
duced pictures with his pen such as only an artist could con- 
ceive. Surely no canvas could impress one with a sense of ori- 
ental night more strikingly than this picture from the “ Ave”: 
“ Mind’st thou not (when June’s heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth) 
That eve thou didst go forth to give 
Thy flowers some drink, that they might live 
One faint night more amid the sands? 
Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Against the fervid sky: the sea 
Sighed further off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep.” 
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And what a vivid picture is this, from “ Sunset Wings” 


“ To-night this sunset spreads two golden wings, 
Cleaving the western sky ; 
Wingéd too with wind it is, and winnowings 
Of birds; as if the day’s last hour in wings 
Of strenuous flight must die. 


‘“‘Sun-steeped in fire, the homeward pinions sway 
Above the dovecote-tops ; 
And clouds of starlings, ere they rest with day, 
Sink, clamorous like mill waters, at wild play, 
By turns in every copse.” 


Or these two lines from “The Cloud Confines’”’ 


“The sky leans dumb on the sea, 
Aweary with all its wings.” 
Perhaps his wizard-like mastery of words is evidenced even 
more obviously by such imagery as this, from the touching 
poem “ My Sister’s Sleep” 


“Twelve struck. That sound, by dwindling years 
Heard in each hour, crept off: and then 
The rufficd silence spread again, 
Like water that a pebble stirs.” 
“The Blessed Damozel” is peculiarly rich in these luminous 
flashes. The blessed one, to whom it seemed 
“,. , . She scarce had been a day 
One of God’s choristers, 
Albeit, to them she left, her any 
Had counted as ten years,” 


leans out from “the gold bar of heaven,” and gazes far down 
the yawning abyss of infinite space to where 
“. . . The tides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void, as low as where this earth 
Spins like a fretful midge” ; 


“.,~)6. The curled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf.” 
And as she leant there 


“The souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like ¢hin flames.” 
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Could words express with more exquisite imagery our nearest 
approach to a conception of pure spirit than those two wonder- 
ful lines? And “The Blessed Damozel” fairly quivers with 
genius-touches like these from beginning to end. Who that has 
read the poem can ever forget these fine lines near its close: 







“ The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong level flight. 
Her eyes prayed, and she smiled.” 











It is difficult to cease quoting such bits from Rossetti, so full 
is he of such things; and there is one thought in that saddest of 
poems, the fragment called “ The Bride’s Prelude,” a thought so 
exquisitely conceived and so exquisitely expressed that it demands 
quotation. It is that pathetic.scene where Aloyse the sin-stained, 
goaded by remorse, confesses her fall to her sister Amelotte—in- 
nocent, laughing, youthful Amelotte. The whole scene is a marvel 
of dramatic and pictorial art. The dusky, shadowy castle cham- 
ber where the sisters sit, the blazing noonday sunlight outside the 
lattice, and the tense silence of the hot outer world—so tense 













that they hear, 
“Far beneath, the plunge and float 
Of a hound swimming in the moat,” 










are pictured as only a painter-poet could picture them. And 
the sinful woman’s struggle between the contending emotions 
of self-hate and shame and a hungry longing for confession are 
drawn with masterly touches, till at length she cries out to her 
listening, wondering, half-terrified sister those piercing words: 









“ . . . Many an while 

I would have told thee this; 

But faintness took me, or a fit 

Like fever. God would not permit 
That I should change thine eyes with it.” 










That Rossetti’s ballads lack somewhat the strong simplicity 
and lilting rhythm of the finest type of English balladry, is 
doubtless true; but that this is so is quite what we ghould ex- 
pect. As I have already said, his genius was distinctly not of 
the English but of the Italian type. In his lyrics and sonnets 
he spoke as his people speak; in his ballads he used an 
acquired form of expression. There must ever be a more or 
less evident trace of effort in an acquired manner. J. A. Sy- 
monds, a brilliant critic not always to be trusted, was inclined to 
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deny Rossetti’s ballads a claim to high place amid the rich 
treasures of English ballad poetry. But, as Mr. Hall Caine 
long ago pointed out, modern ballads are of necessity more 
complex than the early songs, like “ Chevy Chase,” with which 
type Symonds contrasted Rossetti’s productions. And, indeed, 
it must be a carping critic who will not feel the stir and sweep 
and rhythmic cadence of “The White Ship” and “ The King’s 
Tragedy.” 

Of Rossetti’s sonnets it is difficult to speak with too great 
praise. At once, perhaps, the most difficult, and when success- 
fully accomplished the most exquisitely beautiful, form of poetic 
expression, the sonnet, to use Rossetti’s words, “is a moment’s 
monument”; or, as Mr. W. M. Rossetti paraphrases his brother’s 
words, it is “the monumental record of some brief moment of 
time, or crucial act of thought.” 

To be all that it may be, it must be not alone composed 
with the most scrupulous regard for form and metre, but it 
must as well be elaborated with the most tender care, until it 
gleams with the utmost possible wealth of delicate imagery and 
fine embroidery of words. Rossetti’s genius was pre-eminent- 
ly of the type to fulfil all these requirements. His love for 
exquisitely finished and symbolically rich art, his fine command 


of striking imagery, and his superb mastery of words found full 
play in this form of expression. 

The introductory sonnet in his sequence called, a little fan- 
tastically, “‘The House of Life,” is a good specimen of this phase 
of his art, and is, as well, a peculiarly interesting description 
of the sonnet itself: 


“A sonnet is a moment’s monument,— 

Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral rite or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent: 

Carve & in ivory or in ebony, 

As day or night may rule: and let Time see 
Its flowering crest impearled and orient. 


“A sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 
The soul,—its converse, to what Power ’tis due,— 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 
Of Life, or dower in Love’s high retinue, 
It serve: or, ’mid the dark wharf’s cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to Death.” 
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Rossetti has been called, with more of malice than of reason, 
a member of the “fleshly”’ school. That certain things he 
wrote might better have been left unwritten need not be denied. 
But to accuse him of sensualism is to take the ungenerous 
stand that a writer is to be condemned for his faults, without 
giving him credit for excellences which outnumber those faults 
overwhelmingly. And when the worst has been said, the un- 
prejudiced reader must agree that Rossetti spoke the simple 
truth in a temperate and dignified letter which he wrote to the 
London Atheneum, saying it would be impossible to maintain 
against him the charge that he had ever wished to assert that 
the body is greater than the soul. 

To us unhappy moderns, upon whose tired ears the cease- 
less hum of the analytical brotherhood beats with irritating 
persistence, it is not allowed that the poets should sing as the 
birds carol or as the running waters murmur. Self-conscious 
puritanism stands at our shoulders demanding, grimly, What 
does your loved one teach? To answer that it is, perhaps, not 
imperative for the world’s welfare that a poet teach at all, that 
if he sings sweetly or sublimely, according as his gift may be, 
he has done his part, is, of course, to write one’s self down a 
scoffer at modern “culture.” So little of the didactic Anglo- 
Saxon nature had Rossetti, that it is not easy to form an 
opinion as to what he taught—in truth, he had no inclination 
to “deliver a message”’ to a waiting world. But the last son- 
net in “ The House of Life’? does contain an aspiration to 
which a weary world might listen with grateful ears: 


“When vain desire at last, and vain regret, 
Go hand-in-hand to death, and all is vain, 
What shall assuage the unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget? 
Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet— 
Or may the soul at once in a green plain 
Stoop through the spray of some sweet life fountain 
And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet ? 


“Ah! when the wan soul in that golden air, 
Between the scriptured petals softly blown, 
Peers breathless for the gift of grace unknown— 

Ah! let none other alien spell soe’er, 
But only the one Hope’s one name, be there,— 

Not less, not more, but even that word alone.” 
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BY REV. GEORGE McDERMOT, C.S.P. 


THIS book, Farthest North, is something 
other than the record of a voyage of ex- 
ploration. It is a sectional autobiography 
of the writer from 1893 to 1896; and he 

‘has performed his task with such eminent 
success that even the awful solitudes of the 
polar regions are dwarfed by his superabun- 

dant personality. 

OvER FIELDS OF Ice. With an unconscious egotism like the 
power of that overmastering imagination by which great poets 
project their creations on the 
minds of all, Dr. Nansen stands 
in the realms of eternal ice, gigan- 
tic as a Scandinavian god,. op- 
pressive as Frankenstein in his 
superiority to the forces of nature. 

There is this difference between 
Mrs. Shelley’s embodied diabolism 
and Dr. Nansen’s hero: we are 
not surprised at what the former 
can accomplish in daring and en- 
durance. When he flies over un- 
trodden fields of ice behind his 
harnessed dogs, independent of 
compass and insensible to cold, 
unchecked in his career by the 
blinding clouds of finely sifted 
snow, and passing over rifts in ice- 
floes as though he were a disem- 
bodied spirit, his sledge a vapor, 
and his dogs hell-dogs, we are not 
astonished, because Mrs. Shelley 
has steeped our judgment in some 
magic opiate; but Dr. Nansen 1s 
a man of science, and we should “er” < 
have expected more considerate Eskimo WoMAN. 
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treatment at his hands. His drawing is the reverse of Salvator 
Rosa’s. The figures Rosa perched here and there on rocks, or in 
ravines, or near torrents, were mere accessories to the Savage 
scenery—or rather, small creatures of life amid the still and silent 
majesty of nature. Now, Dr. Nansen near an iceberg with a 
thousand fissures and pouring out submarine rivers larger than 
the Rhone, is Dr. Nansen. There is a beautiful impartiality in 
his patronage. He takes the Pole under his protection with as 
much kindness as he does the ship Fram,; and the men under 
him are as much the object of his solicitude as the distant 
mountains guarding the impenetrable North. 

In order that we may appreciate the work he has accom- 
plished, he gives us in an introduction the history of Arctic ex- 
ploration from the earliest times. The materials for a great 
part of this history are not forthcoming; but there is a reflex 
action in highly gifted minds by means of which forgotten intel- 
lectual experiences can be hypnotized into recollection. By a 
similar process that great and good man, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
obtained his knowledge of how the universe came to be what 
it is. The cell first told it to the segmentation in its native 
forest, for ages past a coal-field, and the tale was sent on 
through the cycles of descent, through infinite ascents, until it 
awoke in Mr. Spencer’s brain a full-orbed, concrete, cosmic in- 
spiration. We understand now from that prophet, as he has 
been well translated into English, how all came to pass “ from 
a nohowish, untalkaboutable all-alikeness, to a somehowish and 
in-general-talkaboutable not-all-alikeness, by continuous some- 
thing-elseifications and stick-togetherations.” With knowledge 
acquired by this process Dr. Nansen informs us that in the twi- 
light of the world the Norwegians were the explorers of the 
Arctic Sea—no one else had a hand in the business. Still, 
it is curious that there are trans-Siberian tribes with a reli- 
gion as marked off and isolated from the creeds of the near- 
est peoples as the religion of Israel was from that of the ethnic 
world about them; that there are Laps and Eskimos who have 
been employing for an unknown time the method of traversing 
which Dr. Nansen declares is the best for those regions. 

Where we sympathize most with him is in that viking spirit 
which strengthens his heart and prompts his mind to acts of dar- 
ing. He is as genuine a sea-rover as Eric the Red, or Leif; and 
it may be that the masterfulness of the Norsemen has descended 
to him so richly that he is wild enough to defy the nineteenth 
century critics, and pitiless enough to trample on the graves of 
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those dead centuries when monks made records for mankind 
and adventurers explored and travelled to supply the records. 
And accompanying this viking of to-day into the farthest north, 
we are stirred by his love of adventure, and led away into a sort 
of fable-land by the weird touch of imagination through which 
he peoples glacier and sea and mountain of ribbed ice with 
Odin and his Valkyries and the whole host of northern gods 
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that roar amid the tempests and the waves. We enter on these 
with awe though under his protection, for the subjective opera- 
tion will not allow this Colossus of exploration to turn nature 
into painted scenes. Before we made his acquaintance, men, 
not Norwegians, had borne us to the north. We knew of the 
walrus before his tusks 
glittered in our au- 
thor’s illustrations, and 
this earlier knowledge 
guards us against being 
conquered by the vast- 
ness of his form and 
the all-covering shadow 
it casts over the white 
waste of the land, the alternate reaches of blue and green and 
gray of the sea. 

Hence we have a feeling of awe as we enter those regions 
that have slept from the dawn of time, and somehow we think 
of that period, about which he has written so much with a con- 
fidence surpassing that of transcribers of state papers, when 
the earth was ice-bound for the greater part, and the silence of 
eternity was not yet broken by the struggle of man with the 
forces, animate and inanimate, amid which he found himself, poor 
forked creature of “arboreal habits.’”” The work is instructive, 
as all such works are, in the facts of courage proved and diffi- 
culty overcome. The suggestion of embryonic development of 
arctic voyaging which is the background of the study of Dr. 
Nansen’s expedition recalls to us much that he has omitted— 
much that he has unfairly handled. His book contains some 
one hundred and twenty illustrations, the greater number of 
which could be dispensed with; it contains entries from 
his Diary, most of which, however interesting as traces of 
thought and feeling, as moods of hope 
and struggle, do not seem in their proper 
place in a work professing to be a contri- 
bution to geographical discovery. When 
Dr. Nansen shall have lain down to rest in 
Lysaker, with the homage of his country- . MW inti aac 
men as incense over his tomb; when 
England, that so petted him, will talk about niches in Oxford 
and Cambridge and Westminster; when Germany thinks it pos- 
sible that Berlin might have room for him in the same city with 
the Kaiser William, and Paris finds a place for his statue in her 
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pantheon, then will be the time for his biographer to draw 
upon the copious sources for character-study which his Diary 
supplies. But the doctor has anticipated his immortality. 
With = Luci- 
an’s Jove, we 
ES say heshould 
~” have waited 
for the judg- 
e 2 of 
4, death in order to take his rank among 
4. the gods. 
The courage and enterprise of man 
are evinced in his efforts to overcome 
the difficulties which those northern 
regions offered to his advance. They 
vindicate an origin for him that can- 
not be explained by the ordinary hy- 
potheses of evolutionists, and a pro- 
gress that has no parallel in the social 
developments of any other order of 
physical being. Step by step he won 
his way over snow and ice from sea to sea, and through realms 
void of all life but the very lowest form—hardly distinguishable 
from vegetable life—and he even passed through the deadly 
embrace of an atmosphere where there was no life of animal 
or plant; until it seemed that the time had come when he 
should lay his hand on the mysteries of the creation hidden in 
the world of frost around the Pole. But as often as he at- 
tempted the last part of the journey an obstacle barred the way, 
and the idea spread at length that no step would ever tread 
this land. Nothing more instructive and encouraging can be 
found in the history of mankind than we derive from the part 
of it belonging to arctic travel. We see that its motive cannot 
be reduced to the instinct of self-preservation in its divisions of 
fear and hunger, like the wanderings of the nations, or the earlier 
migrations to lands where blue skies smiled and emerald seas 
lapped the rocks that guarded Grecian isles. Host after host 
marched to the north and to death, the later ones succeeding 
with unabated vigor to the foot-prints of those before, guided 
by their lifeless bones, their broken weapons, their implements, 
their silent camping grounds. 

And if, as Dr. Nansen seems to maintain, all this suffering 
and loss of life, and—more fatal influence still upon the spirit of 
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man—the evidence of hopeless defeat before their eyes on their 
routes, were encountered in the pursuit of knowledge, we can- 
not but thank him for the contribution which he has given to 
the supporters of the opinion that man is something more 
than an improved ape and his mind not merely a mode of 
motion. As we have just said, there was nothing to attract 
the adventurers who went from Norway or Iceland into those 
unknown regions. They must have possessed a greater or less 
knowledge of the land of darkness and cold where they 
believed that the goddess of death held sway,* where the 
shore of the dead+ lay. It was not like the yachting sail 
for the Golden Fleece, on the one hand, or, on the other, under 
an inspiration of enthusiasm and duty such as sent their own 
Hermod to bring home Baldur from the dead; it was clearly 
and distinctly a spirit of adventure, in the prompting of which 
curiosity to know about strange lands had a principal part. It 
is the same spirit we read in the expedition of Nansen himself 
and in every navigator whose discoveries have enlarged the 
boundaries of scientific knowledge. He says, with perfect truth, 
that in the pursuit of no study has knowledge been purchased 
at greater cost of suffering than in those expeditions in search 
of the Pole. 

There can be no question that at a very early period the 
nations of Northern Europe were acquainted, at least to some 
extent, with the coast of America and the Polar region. So far 
as Dr. Nansen’s book is a report to an admiring world of official 
matters entrusted to him, as its chosen servant, we pass it by. 
The innumerable trivialities would almost be offensive in a 
work of fiction, unless where they might serve a purpose. For 
instance, the minute incidents by means of which Defoe has 
enthralled the young of several generations give that character 
of reality and life which is the final and controlling influence 
that binds the imagination of children. They would have 
little interest unless one believed the story, at least for the 
time. But we do not require such indices of verisimilitude 
from a man at the head of an expedition on the preparation of 
which a good deal of time has been spent, a considerable sum 
of money expended, a world-wide interest excited, and a 
scientific warfare entered upon which could only be done justice 
to by a new Battle of the Books. If Dr. Nansen be a retiring 
and diffident man, his history is most unfortunate. No advertiser 
of the most brazen kind could act with better success to 
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announce himself than he has done in the simplicity of his heart. 
The transcripts of personal feelings from the Diary, which 
constitute so large a part of his two volumes before us, added 
to the bell-ringing which preceded the expedition, make it the 
most remarkable, because the best known, since Jason sailed 
to Colchis. 

Arctic exploration is, however, as he admits, not a new 
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thing,-and early exploration to the north is not, as he fain 
would have us believe,a Norwegian monopoly. It is quite true 
that the American coast was known to the vikings of Norway 
as early as the ninth and tenth centuries, But there is an im- 
portant circumstance in connection with this knowledge which 
he has omitted to state—that in those days the climate was 
comparatively mild. The Icelanders established a colony on 
the coast of Massachusetts nearly nine centuries ago. Green- 
land and Newfoundland would almost seem, 
from the accounts that reach us, to have en- 
joyed a temperature more favorable to pro- 
gress than the last-named island has to-day. 
Greenland and Spitzbergen under the Iceland- 
ers were for several centuries flourishing seats 
—SE =’ of the fishing industry, Iceland at that time, 
LookouT aTMASTHEAD. in the early middle ages, was the centre of a 
great commerce which might possibly be compared with that of 
Tyre, of Carthage, of Athens, and the medizval cities of Italy. 
Her trade embraced Northern Europe, England, Scotland, North- 
ern Germany; possibly, France and her American colonies. Now, 
in an introduction which professes to be a history in brief of 
the enterprise of the vikings, we have nothing about this, the 
most civilized of the northern nations. They were all bound by 
the ties of language and race. In 1014, when the power of the 
vikings was for ever broken at Clontarf, the fleet of the Ice- 
landers was not the least conspicuous contingent to their league. 
It is to that disaster we must attribute the decay of the 
northern nations, and not, as Dr. Nansen asserts, to internecine 
wars. The latter, no doubt, existed, but they were caused by 
the ruin that had fallen on all the governing elements of 
Scandinavian society on the Continent and in Iceland. When 
the authority of the houses that represented power and order was 
destroyed, the confusion followed that invariably follows in such 
circumstances. 

In fact, we are not disposed to attach undue importance to 
the voyages of the Norwegian vikings, or those of the viking 
nations generally, as milestones along the high road of human 
advancement. They have left no enduring marks such as, in 
one way or another, have been left by the southern and eastern 
races to be the inheritance of all. There are hints of their 
deeds of exploration in the Sagas. It is quite possible that long 
before the foundation of the northern kingdoms, when Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and Iceland were first inhabited by 
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offshoots from the Gothic hordes, the pressure of popula- 
tion in those countries forced some to attempt the region of 
iceberg and floe, as greater numbers of them later on swarmed 
down upon the inviting lands of Western Europe. It may be 
assumed that the former enterprises were not very successful ; 


PEARY’s HoME AT MCCORMICK Bay, 


that the adventurers perished, or melted insensibly into tribes 
that maintained existence by hunting and fishing in the highest 
latitudes where men have lived. 

Now, assuming that expeditions which had penetrated the 
belt guarded by the Rimturser* were never heard of, those 
from whose side they had gone would talk about them and 
their probable fate. To the facts of life before they had 
started, and that one of their never more being heard of, 
imagination would add its ideas, until a history of few facts 
and much fiction would be woven into a saga, or serve as the 
belief that constituted the mystery of a rune. This is the 
probable story of early polar adventure from Norway, and 
we are bound to say, if it be correct, that Dr. Nansen has 
less conception of historical perspective than the evolutionists 
who profess to tell us of the manner of life lived by man in the 
earlier Stone Age. Their theories would make him simply so 
unsuitable to the surroundings they have constructed for him 
that to live at all he must have never been an infant, never 
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younger than the prime of his strength and cunning, and that 
even then he could not have lived long. But Dr. Nansen 
absolutely makes a stage of polar exploration in these early 
times, so that later expeditions had the benefit of the experi- 
ences obtained by men who had passed away as if they had 
never existed. 

But there were expeditions later on of which we have some 
results, and to these we cannot refuse the credit of having 
handed down something. They do not seem to have proceeded 
beyond the south-west of Greenland, or far out on the sea 
north of Norway. Why settlements were not attempted in 
Greenland such as those established by the Icelanders later on, 
can only be suggested by the consideration that the Nor- 
wegians who went there were nothing more than fishermen 
and hunters, and that no relation existed between them and 
the government of their own country. To follow out this hint, 
though a fairly practicable speculation, on the analogy of mi- 
grations elsewhere under similar social conditions, would be 
foreign to our purpose now. Upon Dr. Nansen’s résumé as a 
basis, we offer the criticism that he has in all respects ex- 
aggerated, and in some imagined, the achievements of his an- 
cestors in this work of northern exploration. 

Dealing with the adventurers of the second class, those who 
returned, we can readily conceive the accounts they would 
bring with them of the inhospitable regions where eternal ice 
and night held dominion. They had seen on their way crystal 
mountains rising from the deep and cutting the air hundreds 
of feet above them, and down in fathomless depths ultra- 
marine walls chambered and tunnelled as if they were the 
temples of sea-gods or the palaces of sea-kings. But at a 
certain point of their voyages the ice blocked the way, and so 
they sailed home to tell of the toppling over of the great crys- 
tal mountains into waters lashed to whiteness by the rushing 
of the waves; to tell of the fogs that hung over headlands, and 
beneath which the Kraken stretched for many a rood to draw 
down ships if they approached him; to tell that beyond that 
line, whether on sea or land, to which they had reached sank the 
abyss at the world’s end.* As the Greeks thought that certain 
spots were entrances to the world of shades, so the Northmen 
placed their Nivlheim and Helheim in that unexplored coun- 
try. 
We have observed that Dr. Nansen has given credit for 
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something like the spirit of scientific investigation to the old 
Northmen who explored the northern seas. It is hardly worth 
while saying more on this than what we have hinted. There 
is no doubt that at all times men possessed a curiosity to know 
about strange countries. Though we are not too ready to 
adopt etiological theories for facts of history or mythology, 
we think that a good deal of the Scandinavian mythology and 
history were constructed in the manner we have suggested; 
and consequently that, impelled by some motive or other, the 
Northmen visited those regions before anything about them—at 
least of an intelligent character—was known in Western and 
Southern Europe. It is possible, as our author states, that the 
poetical and mythical ideas of the Northmen contained a large 
kernel of observation and a clear conception of the nature of 
things. He cites in support of this view a passage from “ The 
Mirror of Kings,” which describes the ice-reaches on the sea 
as they might be described by any modern explorer; but he 
forgets that when this treatise was written* habits of correct 
observation of nature were gaining ground in the schools. It 
was the century of the Admirable Doctor, whose “Opus Majus”’ 
anticipated the “ Novum Organum” of the later Bacon. In 
the schools the returned voyagers were subjected to a cross- 
examination, possibly, as searching as any that the Royal 
Geographical Society of London would enter upon to-day. 
What that means Dr. Nansen would judge when he cites, 
concerning his own proposed expedition, the opinion of the 
greatest of Arctic explorers, McClintock,+ that it was the most 
adventurous programme ever brought before that body. In 
attributing what he is pleased to call the “fantastic ideas” 
about the northern seas that sprang up throughout Europe in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to a departure from 
“the sober observations” of the Norwegians, he conveniently 
forgets that what we have of them in authoritative documents 
of the time were the sifted results of the voyagers’ accounts. 

It is as clear as daylight that the marvellous acuteness of 
the schools could discriminate between the naked fact and its 
coloring, could abstract the thing seen, or supposed to be seen, 
from the associations of awe or the suggestion of the mar- 
vellous. Where the monks would be at a loss was in the amount 

* The close of the thirteenth century. It looks as if he would have us think it was of 
much earlier date, for he refers to the time when it appeared in a vague way. 

+Sir Leopold McClintock is an Irishman, not an Englishman, as Dr. Nansen seems to 


think. The university of his native country conferred the degree of LL.D. on him after his 
return. 
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of credit to be given to optical illusions; but we venture to 
say there were minds among them as sceptical about the mar- 
vellous as any minds in the nineteenth century. In the last 
century, when philosophy attacked the foundations of belief in 
whatever secures society and regu- 
lates individual conduct, it received 
with respectful attention any mari- 
ner’s tale about the sea-serpent. The 
truth is, that the older accounts that 
come from the Northmen were of 
two classes—one the examined and 
corrected report of the schools, the 
other popular tales in which the imagi- 
nation of the story-teller had full 
scope, and which by becoming the 
property of the people drew to them- 
2 selves additional circumstances of the 
se atienati wonderful. That these were used by 





the book-makers in the monasteries there need be no question. 
The tedium of a lady’s life in a feudal castle could not always 
be whiled away by spiritual reading and music. 

Among the fantastic ideas it is at least remarkable that Dr. 
Nansen includes the theory of an open Polar sea. He thinks 
the belief in an ice-free passage east or west to China or India 
affords evidence of the preference for wild hypothesis to natural 
explanation of phenomena. His ancestors were free from such 
delusions, but he forgets that they assigned these regions as 
the theatre for the great acts of their 
mythology. The fact is, a_ great 
change has taken place in the at- 
mospheric conditions since the time 
the idea of an open Polar sea was 
started. This idea was as firmly held 
by Kane, who reached latitude 81° 
22’ north, longitude 65° 35’ west, 
only forty years ago, as it was by 
the brothers Zeni, who sailed from 
Venice more than six hundred years 
ago. The wild hypothesis of a pas- 
sage east or west would seem to be the corollary to the theory of 
the open Polar sea. 

In making these strictures on Dr. Nansen’s opinions con- 
cerning the views and the: work of other men and other 
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times, we have not denied his services to discovery. The 
great care he took in preparing for his expedition deserves to 
‘be imitated. Recent explorers have incalculable advantages in 
commanding the best constructed vessels, the appliances for ob- 
servation which modern invention has supplied, food and medi- 
cine and clothing that will practically afford them, for years, 
immunity from the sufferings and dangers so often fatal to their 
predecessors, 

What we best like is, that he had thought out for himself a 
clear and well-defined theory of how to reach the Pole; that 
using the results of other expeditions as materials, he hit upon a 
route and a system of progress worth trying; and that the at- 
tempt was a success which places him, in one sense, in the high- 
est rank among arctic explorers. This part of his work we can 
commend. There is close reasoning from certain assumptions. 
Men whose opinion was entitled to respect regarded the as- 
sumptions as totally unwarranted ; he was not deterred one iota 
by their criticism. His inferences were valid, and the result 
has justified his confidence in the assumptions and inferences 
out of which his theory was constructed. 


ESKIMO BARN, WITH KAYAK. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF THE BEAVER. 


BY WILLIAM SETON, LL.D. 


% E believe it is true to say that in the animal 
kingdom there is no animal below man in which 
instinct and intelligence are so closely blended 
together as in the Beaver. Hartmann tells us, in 
his Philosophy of the Unconscious, that “ Instinct 

is action taken in pursuance of an end, but without conscious 
perception of what that end is.” 

This definition may be a good one, yet whoever will read 
the late Lewis H. Morgan’s essay—an essay of Cistinctly 
scientific value, entitled Zhe American Beaver and his Works *— 
will hesitate to say that the wonderful things which this rodent 
does are to be attributed to nothing higher than instinct. 

Nor among the lower animals do we know a happier one 
than the beaver. It is fond of living near its kind; but each 
male and female couple has its own separate home, or “lodge,” 
prettily situated near a stream or lake, with four or five other 
lodges close by, and in the little village perfect harmony pre- 
vails, while there is evidence to show that some beaver com- 
munities are centuries old. 

But as every year three or four young ones are born to 
each family, the surplus population is occasionally relieved by 
some of the inhabitants moving away; and if we may believe 
the Indians, when a migration takes place the old folks go up 
stream and the young folks go down stream. The wise parents 
and grandparents know that, as a rule, vegetation is greener 
and life is easier to maintain near the sources of a stream than 
at its mouth. 

The beaver being by nature a burrowing animal, we may 
view its lodge above ground and by the water-side as a modifi- 
cation of the primeval burrow. It has learnt by experience that 
an airy, artificial roof makes a more agreeable, healthful abode 
for itself and its offspring than the dismal hole in the ground 
of its early ancestors. The floor of the lodge is raised just 
high enough above the level of the water to be kept dry, and 
it is connected with the bottom of the river or pond by two 
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passage-ways, one of which reaches the bottom by a gentle 
incline, while the other descends abruptly and has several sharp 
turns in it. The gently inclined entrance Mr. Morgan calls the 
“ wood-entrance,” as it is clearly intended for the admission of 
the wood-cuttings which constitute the beaver’s food in winter, 
while the abrupt and winding tunnel is the ordinary way for 
going to and from the lodge to the water. But besides a 
home with two entrances, each family of beavers takes care to 
dig another burrow in the bank to which it may flee in case 
the lodge is threatened. It would be almost impossible for 
the trapper to discover these places of refuge—with no ex- 
ternal indications to mark their upper ends—were it not for 
little heaps of chips and broken wood, which the trappers 
declare are left there by the beavers purposely to break and 
loosen the covering of snow which in winter might prevent 
ventilation ; and Mr. Morgan suggests that this habit of deposit- 
ing little pieces of wood for the purpose of admitting the air 
into their refuge-burrows may mark the origin of lodge-build- 
ing. He says: “It is but a step from such a surface pile of 
sticks to a lodge with its chamber above ground, and the pre- 
vious burrow as its entrance from the pond. A burrow accident- 
ally broken through at its upper end, and repaired with a 
covering of sticks and earth, would lead to a lodge above 
ground, and thus inaugurate a beaver lodge out of a broken 
burrow.” 

But the beaver has not only learned to build an airy, arti- 
ficial abode; it has also improved on Nature’s water-courses, 
which are liable to freshets and droughts, and it has learned to 
make artificial ponds as well as canals. Speaking of these 
dams and canals, Romanes, in Animal Intelligence, says they 
are “the most psychologically puzzling structures that are 
presented as the works of any animal.” In these works we 
find the beaver voluntarily giving up a natural for an artificial 
mode of life. Its ancestral habitation was a hole in the ground. 
But now the animal builds a dam where the level of the water 
must always be higher than the two passage-ways which lead 
up to its lodge, and also a canal. The main object of adam is 
to flood the surrounding low land, and thus make a communi- 
cation by water with the nearest high ground where the beaver 
procures the hard wood on the bark of which it feeds, while 
the object of a canal is to facilitate the transportation of this 
wood; for the ground which it has already flooded by means 
of the dam may be rough and stony, and the water which 
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covers it may not be deep enough for the animal to drag the 
barely floating wood from the elevated ground to the pond, 
unless it can pass it through a canal. 

The most perfect kind of beaver-dam is called “the solid 
bank dam.” Here sticks, poles, and stones are abundantly 
used and fastened solidly together by plenty of mud, so that 
the whole presents the appearance of a hard bank of earth; 
while in order to provide for surplus water a depression or fur- 
row is made in the crest of the dam, and the stones, which 
sometimes weigh six pounds, are carried by the beavers walk- 
ing erect and pressing them against their chest with their fore- 
paws. So firm, too, are the dams that a horse may walk across 
them; and some of them are very long—the length, of course, 
varying with the width of the pond—and they have even been 
known to measure five hundred feet. 

As we have said, the beavers make on the crest of the dam 
an opening to provide for an overflow, and this opening they 
make wider or narrower according as the season is rainy or 
dry, so as to insure always the same level of water in the 
pond. This is very important, as their lodges might be sub- 
merged by a sudden rise of the river, while in a drought the 
lower entrances, which should always be hidden under water, 
might be left exposed to an enemy’s eye. 

But sometimes, in the larger dams, the pressure of water may 
become so great as to threaten the stability of the structure, 
and when this is the case the animals make another dam not 
quite so high, below the main one, thus forming a_ body of 
water between the two dams; “and the small dam,” says Mr. 
Morgan, “by maintaining the water a foot deep below the 
great dam, diminishes to this extent the difference in level above 
and below, and neutralizes to the same extent the pressure of 
the water in the pond above against the main structure.” 

It may also happen that one of the canals of which we have 
spoken, after running for some distance through low ground, 
will come to a somewhat abrupt rise, and when this occurs the 
wise beavers make a little dam, and then continue the canal at 
a higher level than before, the water for this higher level being 
supplied by still another larger and higher dam, formed in the 
shape of a crescent, and intended to catch as much drainage 
water as possible. Here we might ask if such architectural labors 
and engineering skill—which evince no common appreciation of 
hydrostatic principles—are to be attributed to pure instinct? 
Could the Indians and trappers among whom the _ beavers 
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dwell display greater foresight? Nay, could any of us apply 
more perfectly the principle of locks? 

And now, having finally got, by means of a canal and per- 
haps one or more dams, to the hard-wood trees which supply 
them with food, let us see what the beavers do next. Well, 
they begin by gnawing a ring round the base of a tree, work- 
ing generally after dark; and a pair of beavers will in two or 
three nights gnaw down a good-sized tree, and we may add, 
that when a tree has fallen other beavers never attempt to 
steal it away; each family is left to enjoy the fruit of its own 
industry. It is interesting, too, to see the beavers, as soon as 
a tree begins to crackle, scamper off and dive into the nearest 
water: perhaps in order to escape the falling branches, per- 
haps lest the sound of the crashing tree might draw the atten- 
tion of some enemy to the spot. Then, after waiting awhile 
until they are sure there is no danger, back they come and set 
to work cutting through the smaller. branches, for it is the 
bark of branches only two or three inches in diameter that 
they care for. Having done this, they next proceed to nibble 
off every twig, and when the limb is quite bare divide it 
into lengths not too great to be navigated through the canal 
to the pond. But some of the branches may have fallen quite 
a distance from the artificial water-way, so that it may be no 
easy matter to convey the sections of these remote limbs from 
where they are lying to the head of the canal; and it is very 
curious to see them shoving these pieces of wood with their 
hips, legs, and tails over rocks and through bushes and briers. 
When, after much toil and trouble, the indefatigable animals 
have succeeded in floating their burdens through the canal to 
the pond, they place one end of the wood under their throats 
and then push it before them until they reach the spot where 
it is to be sunk. 

In a paper contributed to the Boston Natural History 
Society in 1869, Professor Alexander Agassiz agrees with Mr. 
Morgan that some beaver-dams may be even a thousand years 
old. At the bottom of a trench which was dug in a peat-bog 
for a distance of twelve hundred feet, and at a depth of nine 
feet, he found a number of tree-stumps which had evidently 
been gnawed by beavers. And Agassiz tells us that the con- 
struction of such big dams and canals must in the course of 
time have changed not a little the aspect of the landscape; an 
extensive wooded area may have been cleared away, and where 
was once a forest we may find only a swamp or a lake. 
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DER FLUE, WHERE NICOLAS WAS BORN. 


A HERO OF THE SWISS REPUBLIC. 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


4 ay Sec; N the 21st of March, 1887, a vast concourse filled 
Sucre Vi «highway and byway of the Haut Unterwald, 
and moved in constantly increasing waves toward 
the beautiful village of Sachseln. The great 
and titled of earth were there—long trains of 
attendants upon secular prince and baron, high dignitaries of 
the church; the pomp of earthly splendor and the impressive 
ceremonial of religious ritual. From every hamlet of the coun- 
try-side, near and far, from distant city and populous town and 
lonely saater hut on remote mountain side, masses of people, 
rich and poor, swelled the throng hastening down the valley. 
Long processions of peasants marched, singing, across the pas- 
tures; joyous pealing of church-bells waked glad echoes from 
hidden glade and bare Alpine slope; bands of women and 
children, in holiday attire, brightened the sombre landscape of 
early spring. And over all the sun shone lavishly, and the 
pure air breathed gladness. For on this day, four hundred 
and seventy summers before, one beloved of God first opened 
gentle eyes on the lower world; and again on this same day, 
after three-score years and ten of peace and good will, his 
spirit returned “unto Him who gave it.” 
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In the long catalogue of lives which have left the world 
brighter for their passage, are some which appear to belong by 
a nearer and closer tie to the hearts of their fellows, because 
of more human tenderness, or of qualities sweeter in the homely 
graces of sympathy and friendliness. A few heroes have pos- 
sessed these attributes, and many saints; and where they are 
found, the bonds of love between mankind and its leaders 
grow closer than for any other gifts. Respect does not forge so 
strong a chain, nor does veneration. They brighten and warm 
that coldness of esteem which may exist in a moral appreciation 
far removed from feeling, and they exert an influence beyond 
any other force of precept or example. In the life of the Blessed 
Nicolas von der Fliie and in his relations with his time such 
traits assert themselves in an unusual degree, and this explains 
the personal regard with which Switzerland honors this humble 
apostle of virtue. Brother Klaus was member of no order, and 
under no vows save those imposed by his own conscience. 
More than two-thirds of his seventy years he passed among 
the people of his native village, filling the ordinary duties of 
the ordinary peasant among his fields and herds, the tender 
husband and father of a beloved family, the simple and honest 
citizen. When danger menaced his country, he fought in the 
ranks of her defenders. When peace was won, he sat in the 
humble seats of her advisers and lent the weight of his judg- 
ment to her counsels. For fifty years he followed the sober, 
quiet, industrious habits of the Swiss householder, distinguished 
in nowise outwardly from the men about him, and carefully 
guarding the phases of his inner life from observation or com- 
ment. He was untaught in books, but wise in a large-minded, 
open fashion that made his opinion always valuable. An 
unusual gentleness seems to have kept him clear of the 
jealousies which often follow such a reputation. He was cheer- 
ful, healthy, happy with that beautiful glow of inward serenity 
which is the portion of lofty souls. And it was possibly the 
memory of this blameless and beautiful every-day life that won 
for his native Canton of Unterwald the proud distinction of 
resting firm in Catholic faith, while the resurgent waves of the 
Reformation swept over the rest of Switzerland. Then was 
the strength of this quality of sympathy demonstrated, when 
for love of Brother Klaus and remembrance of his practical, 
homely virtues, his people remained steadfast when others fell 
away, and glowed with fervor in the midst of the coldness of 
their countrymen. 
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Nicolas of Fliie was born in Sachseln on the 21st of March, 
1417, eldest son in a family of well-to-do peasants who held 
some slight hereditary rank in the Haut Unterwald. Tradition 
gives no distinguishing trait among his ancestors, to account 
for the greatness of his spiritual gifts, but while still a joyous 
and rosy child his natural bent asserted itself. Tending his 
flocks in the rocky pastures about the village, his. day’s 
work was scrupulously performed; he was first to leave the 
house and last to finish his labor. While others ran to play 
or recreation during the short evening rest, he sought his 
pleasure in meditation—stealing quietly away, and as quietly 
returning before the usual bedtime. He sought the smaller 
self-denials of fasting and silence, as his brothers their ruder 
joys; but without morbidness, being “always glad, alert, and 
ready.” Except for these unusual disciplines, his life for 
twenty-five years was that of the rest of the household. Fast 
and abstinence left him robust and tall, with sunbrowned cheeks, 
and the gentlest eyes in the world. Strong, sober, industrious 
willing, and cheerful, taking more than his share of the labor 
of the farm, he lived in the house of his parents, “and was 
subject to them.” Then came a change. 

The Wald Cantons of Switzerland had ever been thirsty for 
liberty. As early as 1224, Schweitz, Uri, and Unterwald bound 
themselves in league against the power of Austria, which was a 
constant enemy and a harsh tax-master. Never wholly success- 
ful, yet never entirely overcome, the poor and scattered ham- 
lets sustained an unequal struggle with the proudest power in 
Europe, heartened from time to time by such heroes as Tell, 
saddened again and again by loss and persecution. Nearly a 
hundred years of intermittent warfare drained valley and moun- 
tain fastness both of men and resources, when the great League 
of the Confederacy of Eight States followed the defeat of the 
Austrians at Morgarten. Even then the final victories of 
Sempach and Nafels, which led to independence, came seventy 
years later, in 1378. The stubborn effort never relaxed in all 
these years, nor the resistance to tyranny. It was part of the 
Switzer’s birthright—next to God his purest ideal of righteous- 
ness. So when, in 1439, a new alarm called the Unterwaldens 
to arms to check the attempts of Zurich against the integrity 
of the Confederacy, Nicolas took the field with his fellows, and 
remained in the ranks until the victorious conclusion of the 
war by the victory before Ragatz in 1446. As earnest a soldier 
as a laborer, brave in battle, undaunted by defeat, merciful in 
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triumph, the chronicles blend accounts of his courage with 
touching mention of his tenderness for the helpless, his kind- 
ness to the vanquished, his often solitary struggle with the 
passions of comrades. So far as possible he prevented plunder 
and cruelty; and his leisure was still spent by the wayside 
shrine, or the village chapel, or in furthering some work of 
blessed charity. Fourteen years after his return home we find 
him arming again in defence of the beloved Fatherland, threat- 
ened now by the Erzherzog Sigismund of Austria. And again 
the record of bravery and gentleness go hand-in-hand. The 
Bayard of the Unterwald gains such ascendency, over his 
rougher comrades that when, in the fortune of war, the Domini- 
can convent of St. Catherine is given over to be burned, and 
the flames are already spreading, he wins them to the side of 
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mercy, quenches the fire with reckless daring, and gives back 
their home to the frightened sisterhood. 

On his return from the earlier war of 1446, Nicolas appears 
to have earnestly desired to retreat from the active life of the 
world, and spend the remainder of his days in retirement. 
One can well imagine that the horror, the suffering, the cruelty 
of strife between man and man, the bloodshed and savagery of 
brutal passions in which those troublous years were passed, 
must have strengthened his longing for peace and the holy 
solitude of meditation. But he gave up this heart’s desire 
when his people opposed it, and assumed instead the duties of 
family life. His own good sense may have recognized the 
necessity of strengthening the land with younger life, which 
should, in future need, become again a safeguard for liberty. 
He chose as spouse the strong, wholesome, prudent daughter 
of a neighbor house, and five sons and five daughters came to 
fill the frugal home to which he brought her. Great peace 
dwelt with them and holy joy. Their worldly goods increased, 
for no herds were better fed, nor fields better tended. Nicolas 
was, as usual, first at work in the morning, and after evening 
prayer and the giving out to child and servant of the next 
day’s stent, the first to set the example of early rest. But at 
midnight, while the others slept, he arose quietly, and filled 
the remaining night-hours with prayer and holy thought. Other- 
wise, his days were as those of the men about him; more 
abstemious, perhaps, as he lived entirely on vegetables and 
fruit; more earnest in advice to his household; more loving in 
charity toward weaker or less noble souls. 

Often it happened that the burghers of the canton desired 
to make him chief magistrate, but he refused such honor. He 
sat, however, for nineteen years among the counsellors, holding 
that every honest man owed such duty to his country; and his 
words carried such weight that his opinion often swayed the 
entire body of his associates. Old chronicles bear testimony to 
the sweetness and healthfulness of the family life in the small 
house in the Sachseln fields. That beautiful joyousness which 
is the most engaging trait of sainthood dwelt for ever in his 
heart, spoke from his lips, shone from the dark, clear eyes, and 
overflowed in the quiet cheer of the household. None came to 
that door for material or spiritual help and went away without re- 
lief. All Christian virtues enriched the home, and tradition is 
still fragrant with memories of its happiness. 

Yet the hidden soul had never forgot the old longing and 
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the strong yearning for solitude, and the repose of silent com- 
munion with God. No suspicion of this appears to have crossed 
the minds of the household. The beloved father, the cheerful 
worker, the ever-thoughtful and tender husband, seemed to 
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them wholly content and satisfied. And so, doubtless, had 
Nicolas forced himself to be while duty lay plainly before him. 
But now necessity for delay was over. There was prosperity 
in field and byre; the oldest son was nearly twenty years of 
age, the routine of the house well established, each member 
with his share of work apportioned, and the ties of family affec- 
tion firmly knit. His own aged father still lived near by, in a 
position to give counsel and support. The hermit spirit might 
at last make plea for itself, and in simple words Nicolas laid 
his fate in the hands of his true wife. 

“TI dare not,” he said to Dorothea—“I dare not longer op- 
pose the will of God, which draws me every day more strongly 
to him. He has so often and in so many ways made it plain 
to me. Thou hast done so much that was good for me while 
we were together; it now rests with thee alone whether I can 
follow him. What I ask is crown of all, and the greatest that 
I can owe thee. The burden of the children is no longer heavy 
upon thee; they are well grown and forward. The ways of 
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the house are clearly marked out, and can easily be carried on 
by one competent as thou. I feel inwardly that the things of 
time have ever less and less hold upon me. Place thyself, then, 
in.the presence of God; and know that, saving him, there is 
none other could turn me from thee.’”” The woman’s heart re- 
belled at the sacrifice demanded. But little by little, after long 
prayer and bitter tears, she yielded to what she evidently re- 
garded as a call from God. “I make thee, O God,” she said, “an 
offering of what, next to thee, is dearest to me! And why 
shall I not give with free will what death can at any time 
take away from me without asking ?”’ 

From this day forth neither wife nor child placed any ob- 
stacle in the way of this holy project; “for well they knew 
that this fond father and truest spouse could never have taken 
such a step, bringing pain to them, if the irresistible will of God 
had not been made manifest to him.” All earthly affairs were 
put in order as by one leaving life. His property and small 
possessions were divided among the children, under the guar- 
dianship of the mother, who took his place as head of the family. 
To Walter, the son who was to be her right hand in manage- 
ment, two small mountain pastures were given beyond his equal 
share, on account of the responsibility he assumed. A few 
simple rules of conduct were left as his last instructions; an 
earnest prayer that thought of God should be the motive of 
every act, a last embrace to each one of the little group of be- 
loved ones, and Nicolas von der Fliie, or ‘“ Bruder Klaus,” as 
he was ever after to be called, went out alone into the world. 
It was the 16th of October, 1467, as, clothed in a long woollen 
gown, his wanderer’s staff in one hand and rosary in the other, 
he turned away in the gray morning from those who held him 
dear. Head and feet were bare, thick brown locks slightly 
sprinkled with gray fell over the high forehead, and the clear 
dark eyes, we may well believe, were sadder than their wont. 
His cheeks were tanned by fifty years of out-door life; his tall 
and muscular body full of strength, though spare of build; 
and the look on his face, “in spite of grief, was joyous in con- 
tent.” 

Two days and a night of wandering, and he feels himself 
drawn back irresistibly to the native valley. He rests for a 
portion of the second night in a shed near his own house, and 
in the gray twilight before dawn climbs to a tiny spot of green, 
high on the side of the rocky Klauster Alp, above the Melch- 
thal. Here for eight days and nights, with no shelter from the 
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weather, he prays for guidance; and a solitary hunter, scaling 
his eyrie in pursuit of game, surprises his retreat and carries 
news thereof to the village. Kindred and friends come, and 
crave to build a hut for his protection; but his soul is not yet 
at rest, and another evidence of divine leading brings him at 
last to the lonely, stony wilderness of the Ranft, where the sun 
scarcely penetrates the rocky defile of the Melcha, and where, 
with some pious help, he constructs a cell upon a rising spur 
of rock. During the winter of 1468 there is built out from 
this a tiny chapel, twenty-eight feet long by eighteen wide, 
with three altars. A small window is opened from his cell into 
this, and two smaller casements into the outer air. No sign of 
human habitation in sight, stern mountain sides below and 
around, a rift of sky above, a board for bed and a stone for 
pillow—just as it is shown to the pilgrim seeking it to-day— 
this is the home of Brother Klaus for twenty years. 

Now begins that strange phase of supernatural life which 
would require far more time to discuss than the limits of this 
short article allow. The mass of evidence in favor of the truth 
of the statements made by his biographers is overwhelming ; 
yet the conditions they claim are so marvellous that reason 
staggers. The fact, briefly stated, is this. During the first night 
of his solitary pilgrimage deep sleep fell upon him. From this 
he awoke to a consciousness of awful and inexpressible agony, 
“as if knives were cutting him to pieces.” After.a time there 
ensued a strange sense of lightness and well being; “and here- 
after never again did he know earthly hunger or thirst, or need 
of human refreshment, or eat of other food than the Holy Body 
and Blood of Christ in monthly Communion,” As news of this 
strange prodigy crept about, there was then, as now, scoffing 
and unbelief. Watch was set for months at a time upon his 
movements and those of his visitors, by night and day. Pit- 
falls were laid for him; every strategy that cunning could de- 
vise was used to prove his insincerity; but never with other re- 
sult than that of entire reassurance. During the early years he 
attended Mass on Sundays and holydays in the parish church 
of Sachseln. Later on permission was given to consummate the 
Holy Sacrifice in the little chapel of the Ranft. By Catholic 
and by Protestant, in the church and state records from 1448 to 
1485, as well as by oral statements of hundreds near and far, 
the same unvarying account is given. There is but one solitary 
exception, when a visiting bishop, under vow of obedience, 
forced him to swallow three small morsels of bread, and when 
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the consequences were such physical agony as almost caused dis- 
solution. The old church of Sachseln holds a memorial stone, 
dated 1518, upon which can be still traced the inscription: 


MCCCCLXVII 


DA IST DER SELIG BRUDER CLAUSS VON FLUE, GANGEN 
VON WEIB UND KINDER IN DIE WIESTE. GOTT DIENET XX HALB 
YAHR ANE LIEBLICHE SPEISS. IST STORBEN AN ST. BENEDIKT 
TAG ANNO 

MCCCCLXXXVII 


SIE. LIT. ER. 


Except for this constant and amazing miracle, and one 
other—the saving of Sarnen from conflagration on the 15th of 
August, 1468—the life of the holy man, in his tiny hermitage 
of the Ranft, was simple and humble as that in his Sachseln 
farm-house. Those still came to him who were in trouble or 
distress of mind or body, and still received strength and conso- 
lation, heightened now by profounder spiritual insight. His 
cell became a well-spring of grace and charity, whence healing 
spread and peace. His own wife and children knelt often be- 
fore the window to hear words of help and encouragement. 
The proud, as the lowly, sought relief, and found it. His speech 
never lost its peasant simplicity, nor his words the homely force 
that dwells with untaught men. His meditations were on the 
simplest plan—phrases of the Lord’s Prayer or of the Hail Mary. 
But from them he drew inexhaustible meaning, and counsel that 
suited itself to all needs. 

It came about in this way that ere long the wilderness of 
the Ranft became a place of pilgrimage, and the pious hermit 
a star of hope to those sick of soul or weary of the harsh 
struggle of life. The rude, clear, free air about his lonely 
dwelling, where only height and depth made beauty, the peace 
which belongs alone to lofty solitary places, seemed to breathe 
through his words. He never exhorted to unusual forms of 
virtue; nor did he encourage that withdrawal from the world 
to which he had been himself impelled. Only in two cases— 
those of Ulrich, a Bavarian noble, and Cacilia, a young daughter 
of the people—did he advise a life of retirement. These built 
for themselves cells on the opposite side of the Ranft, and were 
often cheered by the counsel of their elder brother in virtue. 
They stood by his death-bed, Ulrich surviving him but four 
years, “dying blessedly in 1491,” while Cacilia lived through 
the storms of seventy winters after, and passed to deeper peace 
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after a rounded century of prayer. Greater uprightness, deeper 
patience, broader charity, the duties of the common day per- 
formed with more abiding sense of the presence of God, were 
his rules for all who asked the way of higher perfection. ‘“ Be 
frugal and industrious. Wear not costly clothing; it will drag 
you down from heaven. Hold by simplicity and the plain dress 
of your country; for the clear conscience is more beautiful 
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than fine garments.” ‘‘Keep brotherly love inviolate toward 
each other, and Christian faith towards friends and strangers.” 
‘‘ Each state in life hath its duties; he who well fills his own 
can be as godly in the world as in solitude.” ‘“O men! be- 
lieve in God and hold mightily to him; for in faith is hope, 
in hope love, in love possession of heavenly wisdom, and in 
wisdom victory.” “Take care lest the shining of gold blind 
you, and be not bought by gifts.” ‘Hold to the Fatherland, 
and work to adorn it. Go not away from it. Why should you 
desire wandering and trouble? Think only of leading a virtuous 
life; for thereby comes strengthening of faith and prosperity of 
the country.” “Think not of thine own glory, striving to the 
end that it be increased, for that profits nothing; hold only to 
virtue. . . . For little it matters whether it runs through a 
pipe of lead, or of copper, or of gold, so that the water itself 
be pure; so it is with godly grace and gifts, which flow alike 
through worthy and unworthy channels, if we but give them 
way in our hearts.” And the “Little Prayer’ which was ever 
on his lips, like a refrain to all others: “ My Lord and my 
God! take from me all that separates me from thee. My Lord 
ana my God! give me all that will draw me near to thee. My 
Lord and my God! let me die to self and live only in thee.” 
His pictures in the Swiss churches are invariably surrounded 
by the legend: “Herr, nim mich mir! Herr! gieb mich dir!” 

But more than for the rich harvest of spiritual gifts which 
marked Nicolas von der Fliie’s holy life, more than for service 
of counsel and refreshment in the needs of his fellow-men, more 
even than for those supernatural signs which showed such evi- 
dences of divine favor, Switzerland loves his memory for the 
intense patriotism that ruled him from first to last. The dear 
land he served in field and council, by precept and example; 
his exhortations never failed to add love and honor of the 
Fatherland to the list of necessary virtues. Man of peace as he 
was and of charity, he besought jealous watchfulness and ready 
action if danger threatened safety of the fireside; and the 
heart of the soldier beat under the humble robe of the hermit 
when there was question of menace to her rights. Then, six 
years before his death, he was enabled to add a crowning 
glory to his name, by preserving the unity of the Helvetian 
Republic. 

In a series of splendid efforts—the culmination of more than 
a century of struggle—the Swiss people had succeeded at last 
in shaking off their allegiance to Charles the Bold, Duke of 
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Burgundy, latest of the foreign masters who had coerced their 
state to vassalage. This fearless soldier, to whom Gueldres, 
most of Belgium, and both Burgundys had yielded, whom the 
empire of France feared and before whom Lorraine trembled, was 
utterly routed by the frenzied bravery of a poor people fight- 
ing among their mountain pastures for freedom. Three times 
within a single year the duke renewed the struggle, returning to 
the field with new hosts and a gorgeousness of military pomp 
that would in itself have struck terror to spirits less devoted. 
And three times victory remained with the Swiss. Their frugal 
homes were enriched by the costly plunder of Burgundian camps, 
and such treasure as had never before been known in the ham- 
lets of the Unterwald. An honorable peace, signed at Zurich 
in 1475, drew the proudest houses of Europe to desire alliance 
with the peasant warriors, and France and Austria paid in gold 
and land for the privilege. The Schweizerbund had leaped at 
once into power and favor. 

Then came the crucial test of prosperity ; and the indomita- 
ble courage, the heroic immolation of self that had made Hel- 
vetia great, failed to bear it. Dissension came, and arrogance ; 
selfishness and envy. The ties of brotherhood were strained, 
and private interests obscured the nobler ideal of an united 
Switzerland. The mountaineers, secure in rich peace amid their 
lofty fastnesses, desired to cancel the bonds which held them 
to share the fortunes of the lowland cities, too often drawn 
into the vortex of war. The cities, on the other hand, inebriated 
with triumph, counted for little the virile strength of the hill- 
men, which had won glory for them. There were mutual taunts 
and recriminations; bold passions tugged already at the leash; 
the young men of Zug and Lucerne planned foolhardy cam- 
paigns for ignoble booty; leaders in council saw before them 
but swift ruin, and a return to the worst evils. The thirst for 
liberty which had tortured the heart of Switzerland for more 
than a century appeared to have satiated itself in six short 
years after the cup had touched its lips. Plots and counter- 
plots, each threatening the life of the republic, were in the 
air, and every man feared his neighbor. 

In this dire strait a final conference was called by the 
leaders of the Unterwald. It was set for the Friday before the 
Feast of St. Thomas, when magistrates and delegates met at 
Stanz for consultation. Upon the result of their deliberations 
the fate of the country depended; yet such was the glamor of 
security and the short-sighted policy of personal aggrandisement, 
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that the higher claims of the Fatherland were forgotten. The 
peasants of Uri, Schweitz, and Unterwald on one side, the 
citizens of Lucerne, Bern, Zurich, Freiburg, and Solothurn on 
the other, stood up as enemies, and closed their hearts alike to 
appeals of patriotism and brotherhood. There happened what 
might have been expected. During three days’ sessions angry 
words urged daring spirits to greater revolt; the final meeting 
was upon the point of breaking up—breaking with it the 
future of Swiss federation—when a priest among the delegates, 
Heinrich Imgrund, pastor of Stanz and a devoted patriot, 
thought of Nicolas. Here too was one who loved his country, 
who had fought for the beloved land and served it, whose 
words had weight as of one whom prayer and sacrifice had 
brought near to God, whose judgment would be undimmed by 
those hot mists of human passion that clouded the vision of his 
brothers. The little chapel in the lonely wilderness of the 
Ranft was four hours’ distant ; evening was drawing near, but 
the good priest sped on his self-imposed errand. In the deep 
night he reached the hermit’s cell, burst upon its solitude with 
his burning message of duty, and hurried back with promise of 
his coming. 

At early morning Brother Klaus entered the Hall of Council. 
In his brown frock, bare-footed and bare-headed, his gray 
beard falling on his breast, a staff in one hand and a rosary in 
the other, he greeted the assembly “with friendly countenance, 
joyous in the grace of God.” Peace shone in his face, and a 
clear light of penetrating power in his eyes, so that they arose 
from their seats and bowed before him. Then he began to 
speak: “Beloved men! Pious and faithful Confederates of 
Switzerland! The name of Jesus is my greeting!’ His burn- 
ing words poured forth, painting the beauty of brotherhood, of 
love of Fatherland; of the long struggle which for hundreds of 
years their ancestors had waged against oppression, through 
poverty and hunger, and faint hope; of a future which should 
more closely bind together town and country, mutually depen- 
dent, mutually helpful—of Union, Union, Union, the one sole 
promise of security. Of the danger of accepting gifts from 
would-be allies, “lest some time it might come to pass that 
the Fatherland should be betrayed for gold.” Of the old 
heritage of humble virtues in which lay strength, patience, 
industry, faith, prudence, content; of the duty, above all, of 
love and friendliness. “Only if an outsider reach forth, then 
manful resistance. But ever with faith in one another as 
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Christian associates, whom nothing can part. So shall God 
keep and be with you for all eternity.” 

“Thus spake Brother Klaus,” says the ancient chronicle, 
“and God gave grace to the words of his servant, so that 
from this hour all went smoothly.” The delegates embraced 
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with tears and cries of joy. The disputed cities were received 
into the older federation: in newer and more solemn pact they 
bound themselves to an eternal alliance. Bonfires blazed from 
end to end of the land; joy-bells rang in village steeples; bands 
of men, young and old, wandered merrily from place to place, 
like children of one household, welcoming and welcomed. If 
some faint echo of this rejoicing crept through the high, clear 
air to the lonely cell in the high Alpine wilderness, where 
Nicolas sat again in deep meditation on lofty themes, what 
wonder if some pulse of glad human feeling crept into his 
isolation. For once more he had struck a blow for the deliver- 
ance of his people. 

Other distractions came to him—royal letters, and embassies, 
and rich gifts—which were returned, save for some small sums 
reserved to make endowment for perpetual Masses at the altars 
of the tiny Ranft chapel. Tablets commemorating his service 
were set in the walls of church and Rathhaus throughout the 
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Unterwald. Emperors and princes sent messages of congratu- 
lation and praise, and again the common people climbed in 
endless procession to the window of the cell, whence, as of 
old, comfort spoke to them and counsel. But no taint soiled 
the rugged simplicity of the brother’s character, or the peace 
of his days. For six other years after the “ Day of Stanz,” as 
it is proudly called in the annals of the Swiss Republic, he 
lived in communion with God and holy thought. And then he 
died, after an agony of eight days’ unspeakable torment of 
body, “as if bone and flesh were being torn asunder,” but in 
a gracious transport of soul that blessed those about him. By 
his bed knelt Brother Ulrich, whose cell on the farther side of 
the Ranft had been for so many years sole spot of pilgrimage 
outside his own door ; his old friend, Pastor Imgrund; the holy 
hermit sister, Cacilia; his faithful wife and his devoted children, 
grown now to fill places of honor and trust in the land. It 
was on the first day of the Swiss spring-time that he breathed 
his last, the 21st of March, 1487. Then through length and 
breadth of the country-side there was mourning, and “the 
weeping ran from village to village, as if in each house the 
proper Hausfather lay dead.” 

Year by year, as the anniversary of the day returns, his 
memory is reverenced as the benefactor who saved Switzerland 
from ruin, and secured her hardly won birthright of free- 
dom. Four centuries have but increased the devotion of his 
people for this beloved Apostle of Liberty. The aroma of his 
spiritual virtues yet makes sweet the hill-sides of the Unterwald ; 
and as the seasons bring about the date of his birth, his retire- 
ment from the world, or his triumph at Stanz, pious pilgrimages 
fill the roads leading to the little chapel of the Ranft, the 
parish church of Sachseln, or the shrine at Flueli. The 1st of 
August sees yet the Way of the Cross being made along the 
rocky path from Sarnen to his cell, in commemoration of his 
miraculous checking of the conflagration of the latter town in 
1467. Although the Holy See has as yet withheld the. final seal 
of canonization, he is the patron saint of the Swiss Confeder- 
acy by the unanimous feeling of his countrymen. Every spot 
his living feet pressed is sacred to them; and his relics repose 
under the high altar of Sachseln. Some shrine of devotion 
marks rock or pasture, hillside or valley, wherever as child, 
youth, soldier, hermit, or householder he paused for work or 
prayer. His father’s house, his own cottage, the farm where 
he lodged as a volunteer of the Unterwald; the crucifix before 
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which he knelt while checking the fury of the mob before the 
Dominican convent in St. Catherine’s valley; the font where he 
was baptized at Kerns; the hand’s-breadth of grass on the 
Klauster Alp where he passed his first night as a recluse; the 
rock upon which he stood while staying the burning of Sarnen, 
the meadows that he tilled—all rest in the eyes of the people 
as evidences of a personality that has in it none of the dimness 
of tradition to hide its human strength and weakness. 

Many a life writ upon the pages of the history of humanity 
has left an impress more profound and a record more brilliant 
than that of Nicolas von der Fliie. But there is about him this 
peculiarity: that if all its elements of saintliness were blotted 
out, his practical qualities of shrewd insight, his strong and 
sweet nature, and his gifts in the homely virtues of ordinary 
life would yet have made him admirable. If, on the other 
hand, his courage and judgment, industry, thrift, and patriotism, 
were forgotten, the supernatural alone, in the rich succession of 
marvellous graces showered upon him, would set his memory 
apart for awe and veneration. Generous as was his dower in 
both directions, the wonder is that such narrow limits should 
bound his fame and the gratitude due him. Environment and 
circumstance have kept his name and renown largely within the 
boundaries of his native mountains; but as if to make up for 
its limitations in this regard, the love bestowed upon him has a 
vital and personal force which is given to few spiritual leaders 
of wider renown. More than two hundred of his descendants 
have been called to positions of honor and trust at the hands 
of their countrymen; and the annals of the Unterwald to this 
day bear evidence of their integrity to the principles laid down 
by the founder of their family. Reverence and affection have 
done their utmost to show homage to his memory; and the 
country-sides of Fluelen and Sachseln are enriched by the 
monuments of their zeal and enthusiasm. But the remembrance 
of his cheerful acceptance of life’s commonest duties, his sturdy 
independence, his clear judgment, and his patriotic devotion, no 
less than his blameless and holy absorption in the contemplation 
of eternal truths, is still the proudest legacy left to the 
Fatherland. 
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NATURE STUDY IN OUR SCHOOLS. 
BY F. CONIGLAND FARINHOLT. 


SFT a discussion of the advisability of introducing 
f nature study into all schools as a systematic part 
of their course, during a session of an Educational 
Association some years ago, a_ superintendent 

Saaeren §=8rose with the question which many of his hearers 
felt to be a burning one: ‘“ But where are we to find time for 
anything else?” It is the apparent hopelessness of obtaining 
a satisfactory solution to this problem which keeps many a 
school from making any attempt at this much-talked-of and 
much-needed study. 

The children have, as a rule, only a limited time to go to 
school, and in that period they must be taught as much of the 
three R’s as is possible, and make a beginning in geography, 
grammar, and history; and, to those who do not understand the 
immense saving to be gained by the co-ordination of studies, the 
difficulties of making any addition to the curriculum may well 
appear insuperable. 

But if we will consider the so-called practical aims of educa- 
tion, we see that the object is to enable the child to read intel- 
ligently, getting the thought from the printed page; to write in 
a legible hand and in correct English his thoughts, wishes, and 
experiences, and to have a working knowledge of “the first 
four rules” and fractions in arithmetic. It is the object of this 
article to show that the study of nature is a help to obtaining 
these results, and that in the way and along lines natural to 
the child. 

The most casual observer of children knows how insatiable 
is their curiosity about the world around them, and how, until 
their minds have been stunted by our methods of teaching, 
they seize with the greatest delight any facts about nature's 
doings. 

“Where does the rain come from?” ‘Who made the sun- 
shine?” ‘“ Where is the water going to?” These and hun- 
dreds of questions like them mothers have to answer or not 
answer, as the case may be, every day and hour. 

* How do I see?” asked a child of four years recently, after 
various experiments in closing and opening her eyes, putting 
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her hand before them, or covering up her head; and, upon be- 
ing answered as simply as truth would permit, she immediately 
became deeply interested in light, asking, among other things : 
“Why does darkness come so that I can’t see?” 

The same child watched two grown people analyzing flowers, 
and, proceeding to an analysis of her own, spent many happy 
moments that summer searching for stamens and pistils in the 
blossoms which she culled. 

So it is with all normal children. God has endowed them 
with this loving oneness with nature and desire to know of it; 
and woe to the teacher who, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, cheats them out of their birthright by gorging them 
with a porridge of “book-learning”’! 

Perhaps the record of actual school-room work will best 
demonstrate how the study of nature helped and furthered many 
of the other studies, besides calling into activity other parts of 
the child’s character, and bringing into the routine a wholesome 
breath of freshness and novelty. Previous to the week in which 
‘these lessons were given there had been observations ‘of clouds, 
studies of rain, illustrated by condensing the steam from a tea- 
kettle on a cold tin pan, daily note of the direction of the 
winds, etc.; and now a most unusual snow-storm had come, with 
opportunities not to be neglected. 

“What color were the clouds when the snow began? At 
what hour did the snow begin? How long was it falling? 
How deep is it? Which way was the wind blowing during the 
snow? Where is the snow deepest? What is a drift? What 
shape are the snow-flakes? Catch some on a black cloth if it 
snows again, and look at them through your microscopes. (This 
they did eagerly.) What is the temperature of snow? (Here 
the thermometer was plunged into it.) On which side of our 
school-house does snow lie longest? Why? Press some snow 
hard in your hands. Why does packed snow often turn into 
ice? Does the ground freeze under the snow? Does it freeze 
as deep as the ground from which the snow has been cleared ? 
(There were numerous experimental diggings in many back yards 
to ascertain the answer to this question.) What is the use of 
snow? (Various answers here.) Who has a question to ask the 
class? Who can tell us any stories about places where the 
snows are frequent? (This to bring out the experiences of a 
diffident boy who had lived in Minnesota. He warmed to his 
subject and gave a picture of life in a Northern winter which 
was worth to his hearers many pages out of a book.) 
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“ Who will find a story or poem in their readers about snow? 
That will be to-day’s reading-lesson. Who will find one for to- 
morrow’s? Who will see what the geographies say about snow 
and ice? How many will bring us news from the newspapers 
as to this storm elsewhere?” 

These and very many other questions were asked by teacher 
and pupils, the teacher seldom answering a question except by 
guiding the children in their search for the right answers. 

During that week every lesson in the readers bearing at all 
on the subject was read with an appreciation born of awakened 
interest in it; every item in the geographies about the land 
of snow and ice was searched out, and the glaciers of the 
Alps (they were studying the geography of Europe) were un- 
derstood far more readily. Then, when the observation hour 
on Friday came, the children wrote about the snow, telling in 
their own words what they had learned and observed, being 
warned that no “paper” having a misspelt word would be 
accepted, but being also assured that the teacher who stood by 
the blackboard, chalk in hand, would write any word which 
any pupil should ask her how to spell. 

We can see how in such a week’s work—which, in passing 
be it said, kept the attendance in that room, despite the un- 
precedented weather, up to ninety-four per cent., while that of 
the other rooms dropped far into the eighties—the pupils 
were aided in developing closeness of observation, independence 
of investigation, accuracy of expression, and willingness to share 
with their companions whatever knowledge they had gained on 
a subject of common interest. They were shown the value 
of books in supplementing and rounding out their own obser- 
vations ; they saw, too, the kinship of the world by hearing of 
the effects of the same storm elsewhere; and their “ composi- 
tions,” being the recounting of what they had themselves seen, 
had in them no hint of the drudgery which made the prepara- 
tion of essays the bugbear of our school-lives, while the spell- 
ing, being of words in their own vocabulary, was of immediate 
and practical use to them. 

This is but one week out of the session, no day of which 
was without its half-hour of nature-work. Much which these 
children did in the way of field-lessons, the study of brook and 
river and the search for plants and flowers, is impossible in 
the cities; but in the veriest shut-in school in the closest quar- 
ter of New York there need be no lack of material for nature 
study. The sunlight, the stones of the pavements, the clouds, 
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winds, rains, frost and snow, the blades of grass struggling for 
life in some cranny, the trees and their leaves, the flowers ob- 
tainable—all these can help the child to a broader and deeper 
knowledge. In the study of plants, especially, much may be 
done. Some boxes in the windows, some wet sponges, and the 
seeds of flowers and vegetables can easily be had everywhere, 
and can be made the basis for many lessons. And the study 
of leaves is in itself a treasure-house. The class above re- 
ferred to had a month of leaf-study in the fall of the year, 
when they were taught how ‘to press the leaves and mount 
them on white card-board, and were asked to write in the 
corner of each board a description, learned by little and little, 
of the shape, venation, margin, and species of the leaf mounted 
on it. Later on these really beautiful specimens were used hy 
them as models for their drawing, and gave hints for some ex- 
cellent designs. 

Nor should any teacher excuse herself from attempting such 
work because of her ignorance of it. Almost ideal teaching 
can often be done when teacher and pupils learn together— 
especially in nature-work. Let each member of the class, in- 
structor included, begin with a flower in his or her hand, and 
see what can be found out. Gray’s How Plants Grow or 
Youman’s First Book of Botany will give the terms as they are 
needed, and it will be surprising how fast the class will pro- 
gress. And it is so with any observations or studies of nature; 
the pupils enjoy investigating for themselves and the teacher 
escapes the temptation to help them, which is almost irresisti- 
ble if she already knows much about the subjects. 

I would not undervalue the advantages a teacher versed in 
natural sciences would possess, but I am most desirous of 
encouraging the many who feel their ignorance to make of ita 
power for the advancement of the children, rather than to per- 
mit its hindering for one day the beginning of work which will 
be of such unspeakable help to their pupils and to themselves. 

As to the schools in towns and villages, their opportunities 
are limitless. After years of teaching, I venture the belief that 
in the proper study of the brook and brook-basin nearest their 
school, the children will learn more geography than they would 
get from Maury’s Manual; more language than from ten 
books of language lessons; more poetry than from “ Paradise 
Lost,” and more spelling than they would acquire by conning 
Webster’s Blue Back from 6-a ba to incomprehensibility. And, 
What is worth more than all of these, they will be gaining 
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knowledge in ways that are ways of pleasantness and along 
paths that are paths of peace. It is time that we should part 
company for ever with that false idea of teaching which 
would train a mind by forcing it into unnatural and therefore 
distasteful channels; and along with this idea there should go, 
never to be seen again, those schools where the child is so 
taught as to make him unable to see for himself, and ready to 
behold the world through the spectacles of other men, rimmed 
by the covers of a book. 

There has been a powerful reaction against such criminal 
cruelty to humanity, and thoughtful teachers everywhere are 
striving to realize that ideal of education in which the whole 
being, spiritual, moral, mental, and physical, shall be harmoni- 
ously developed. Many fall short in their efforts for lack of 
perceiving that no amount of ethical, mental, and physical 
culture can produce the perfect man if it be not supplemented 
by a spiritual development which is possible only when Religion 
joins hands with Science in the training of the young. But the 
Catholic schools meet no such difficulty, for in them is daily 
taught the most human as well as the most divine religion 
that this world has ever seen. And if, in addition to this 
culture of the spirit afforded in no other schools, the Catholic 
teachers, religious and secular, throughout the United States 
will mae common cause with the great educators outside the 
church in seeking and finding, and faithfully practising, the very 
best and most progressive methods of mental and physical 
training, then might we see what the educational world has so 
long looked for: schools wherein all the capabilities of that 
complex entity which we call a child are led upward and out- 
ward to the fulfilment of their highest ends—where, in a word, 
the children would be truly educated. 
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A HEARTLESS SIN OF OMISSION. 
BY REV. G. LEE, C.S.SP. 


SAD anomaly in the American religious world is 
the fact that so many children are allowed to die 
without Baptism. It is quite true that such chil- 
dren are not condemned to suffering, but they are 
deprived of what would have been a source of 

greatest joy. How so many people can believe in regeneration 
by baptism, and yet listlessly allow a great part of the Ameri- 
can-born children of our race to die without being “born again 
of water and the Holy Spirit’? seems humanly inexplicable. 

It is only an actual faith in the supernatural that can render 
one anxious about souls; and such belief may not be by any 
means commensurate with external church-membership or church- 
work. Building up the externals of religion may be a labor of 
true devotion, most noble, most sacredly meritorious; it may 
also be merely natural, or deeply selfish, or even crookedly 
vicious. To attest the presence of actual supernatural belief 
we must find sheer energizing anxiety about individual souls 
and their impending eternity. No show, no talk, no raising of 
edifices or filling of registers, give conclusive evidence that a 
man believes in the unseen. One hidden effort for an unknown 
and unnamed passing soul is more conclusive proof of faith 
than finances and foundations that wrap the world in admiration. 
If this supernatural belief could be thoroughly awakened into 
action, the children of this country would begin to fare better. 

The case of these most helpless and most immediately neces- 
sitous members of our human family is simply awful and 
heart-rending. Unfitted for Heaven, they pass from amongst us 
in endless throngs, while we stand idly by and do next to nothing. 

Consider the plain facts. With a medium death-rate of 20 
per 1,000, some 1,400,000 souls pass into the other world every 
year. Comparative statistics show that about half of these 
never attained the full use of reason, and hence were incapable 
of determining their own fate for eternity. A far higher pro- 
portion would need to be given had we to treat of the myriads 
feloniously cut off before they can come even to the first birth. 

Therefore, annually 700,000 American children die, of whom 
less than one-third, or about 200,000, are baptized. Our con- 
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cern is with the remaining half-million who annually die unre- 
generated by the saving waters of baptism. 

And here let no one say that this question is idle, or fanci- 
ful, or quixotic. If faith is a reality, this question is as prac- 
tical and as pressing as any ever discussed in camp or con- 
gress or council. These hundreds of thousands of children are 
ceaselessly passing into their fixed eternal state. Does it matter 
nothing what that state may be? They are human beings, 
and their lot is everlasting. In such a matter to remain vaguely 
ignorant or indifferent is cowardly inhumanity. 

Religion teaches that the difference for these children be- 
tween going away baptized and going away unbaptized, is just 
the difference between possessing and not possessing the beati- 
fic vision of God in heaven for all eternity. The baptizing de- 
pends on us, but the consequences are for the helpless ones whose 
fate was happily or unhappily placed in our hands—though, in- 
deed, the consequences of a guilty omission can hardly fail to 
reach us also; for, as St. Jerome wrote to the Lady Laeta— 
apparently an anxicus mother—“ The crime of leaving unre- 
generated children in the bonds of sin will be attributed to 
those who were unwilling to baptize them.” It cannot be other- 
wise. The crisis is one of supernatural beatitude or not; and 
in such a case we are strictly bound to make an effort, espe- 
cially when the effort required is light and ordinary. 

But all who bear the name of Christian do not believe that 
the privation of baptism has such grievous consequences? No; 
or at least some such say that they do not believe it. I fore- 
see the objections provoked by my statements, and I hasten to 
meet the objectors. Indeed, for them mainly do I write. To 
Catholics I do not so specially address myself. They hold the 
necessity of baptism as a part of their faith; and they are 
poor Catholics who are not ready to give up their lives rather 
than let any child die unbaptized by their neglect. 

Now, it can, I think, be unanswerably shown to professors 
of Christianity in any form that in no case whatever should they 
allow their loved little ones to pass to their future state with- 
out baptism. And for this no controversy is required. The 
simple, earnest statement of admitted facts and _ principles 
should prove sufficient. 

The question concerns the respective lot for all eternity of 
the human beings who depart from this life as children, with 
or without the regenerating rite instituted by their Redeemer. 
Generally speaking, all Christians may be said to agree that 
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baptized children are sure of being saved. About them there 
is no anxiety. A few admirers and followers of Christian prac- 
tices—comparatively very few and very recent—think that un- 
baptized children may also fare well enough. These persons 
do not pretend to vow that what they say is true; they mere- 
ly think it may be so. Rather, perhaps, they find such a 
theory fits in with their other opinions, which without this 
tenet might appear less consistent. 

Unhappily, however, their theorizing in this matter of the 
baptism of infants is most gravely practical in its consequences. 
Were it merely an affair of theoretic opinion or elaborated sys- 
tem, one might claim to be allowed the enjoyment of his favorite 
ideas. But if-every day your theory irrevocably settles the 
eternal fate of thousands of souls, no view but the safest 
should be brought to bear on your conduct. It may please 
some speculators to think that unbaptized children can be 
saved. What if they cannot? If the reality is not as they 
think, who can undo the wrong to the helpless children ? 

Were baptism only probably necessary, it would still be 
wicked to deprive the dying child of it. As a rule no such 
vicious folly is committed in temporal affairs. Aiming at a 
necessary end, we take the best means within reach, though 
their efficacy be but probable. Indeed, that is commonly all 
we can do; for, as experience abundantly shows, “ probability 
is the ordinary guide of life.” And who that believes in Chris- 
tianity at all can intelligently deny all probability to the state- 
ment that baptism is necessary for salvation? The overwhelm- 
ing majority of Christians have unhesitatingly repeated and un- 
hesitatingly continue to repeat the words of the Gospel: Undless a 
man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into 
the Kingdom of God. Wave these words, then, no practical value ? 

To be convinced that the necessity of baptism for children 
has been universally and constantly maintained, one requires 
but a very elementary acquaintance with church history. In 
fact, another truth so widely proclaimed and so constantly in- 
sisted on can hardly be mentioned. 

The early Christian families are found careful to baptize 
their infants; and they affirm, in the most ancient writings 
which touch the subject—as those of St. Ireneus and Origen— 
that the usage came from our Lord and his Apostles. As early 
as the year 250 we find it regarded as a dangerous abuse to 
defer the baptism of. all the new-born to the eighth day, in 
imitation of circumcision. Councils condemned the practice 
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because, as St. Cyprian explained, some of these children 
might die before the eighth day, and so be lost through our 
fault, whilst our Lord wants all to be saved. Clearly, there- 
fore, they considered it a question of life or death. 

St. Augustine’s belief was expressed categorically enough 
when he warned a correspondent neither to think nor teach, 
if he wished to be Catholic, that children could, without bap- 
tism, be freed from inherited guilt. Indeed, those who main- 
tained the contrary were cut off from the body of the faithful. 
And even those astray on kindred points—as the Pelagians, who 
denied, the transmission of original sin—yet held that children 
needed baptism for admission into the Kingdom of Heaven, 
were treated in like manner. . 

The church’s view, as well as the individual view, at the end 
of the fourth century, was summed up by Innocent the First’s 
strong phrase: ‘‘ To say that children can. have the enjoyments 
of eternal life without the grace of baptism, is utter fatuity.” 

The same thing is repeated by the other holy Fathers, and 
by the church taught as well as teaching, down through the 
centuries. To question the necessity of baptism for children, 
was an ordinarily unheard-of absurdity; to let children die 
without it, an almost unpardonable iniquity. The great schools 
and universities discussed every Christian topic. On this point 
they saw no room for discussion. They had the subject before 
them when they speculated on the obscure condition of the 
poor unbaptized in Limbo, and on the period at which the sac- 
rament became of precept and necessity in pagan countries; but 
the central question—its necessity for those born among Chris- 
tians—-they left untouched, as a matter clear and clearly of faith. 

So it was through all the Catholic centuries and genera- 
tions up to the middle of the sixteenth century, and so it is 
to-day among the very great majority of Christians. That 
here or there an isolated contradiction should be eccentrically 
uttered, is of little account in face of a world-wide affirmation. 

Notice that I am not at all treating of the authority that 
has the decision of such matters. I am but trying to repre- 
sent what an indifferent, impartial looker-on must conclude. 
An outsider intelligently viewing this Christian question would 
not be easily persuaded that this or that minister, or this or 
that modern partial society, was completely right in denying the 
utility of infant baptism, while all the Catholic multitudes, ac- 
tual and past, were entirely mistaken in affirming its necessity. 
If a practical doubt arose and a decision were needed, he would 
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say the great probability was on the side of the great majority. 
Could such a case come under the cognizance of a court of 
law, it would decide in the same way. 

A consideration which should have weight with those who 
neglect or refuse to baptize their dying children is the disin- 
terestedness of those who urge them to do so. The advocates 
of baptism in these circumstances have nothing temporal in 
view. It is of no earthly advantage to them. There is no 
proselytizing ; the children need be neither named nor counted ; 
it need not be known that they were baptized. Their benefac- 
tors are satisfied to await the revelation of results at the Last 
Judgment. See how the church acts. In everything else she vin- 
dicates for her ordained ministers the exercise of the ministry ; 
but in this she insists that every human being may and ought 
to do the sacred work. She takes the trouble to define and 
teach that man or woman, heretic or pagan, everybody with- 
out exception, is able and is to be induced to baptize the 
dying. Her care for the children’s souls is her impelling mo- 
tive, and she must have strong reasons for resorting to such 
unusual measures. For the children of her own members she 
takes extraordinary precautions. If there be any doubt what- 
ever about their baptism—about the fact itself, about matter, 
form, intention, anything essential—she, though so careful to 
avoid even the appearance of sacrilegious repetition, will enjoin 
a new conditional administration. Understanding that baptism is 
absolutely necessary for those dying in childhood, she will see 
that they have it at all, and even with the gravest, inconvenience. 

Should this example of the church prove too vague and 
general to impress some of my readers, I would request them 
to make a concrete instance. for themselves. They have, with 
few exceptions, friends, or at least acquaintances, among the 
Catholic clergy. Let them choose out the ecclesiastic whom 
they think best gifted and best conditioned—whom they regard 
as a humanly happy success. Well, we can assure them that 
that man, be he priest, bishop, or archbishop, would in the 
line of duty—were it necessary—have to sacrifice his prosper- 
ous life for the sake of baptizing any unbaptized dying child, 
no matter what its race, color, or condition. Merely balancing 
his own temporal existence against that child’s advantage in 
dying baptized, he would be bound to prefer the higher good 
and sacrifice his bodily life to the unknown infant’s salvation. 
So strictly would he be bound that most grievous sin might 
be incurred in shirking the obligation. 
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Is it without any reason that your respectable, common-sense 
acquaintance recognizes such responsibilities and is prepared for 
such risks? If the particular priest or prelate you have in 
mind is held to this duty, are there not some obligations on 
each one of us arising from the law of charity? 

Very necessary, therefore—in fact, altogether essential—the 
Catholic conscience of the world and the ages must judge the 
baptism of dying children. Is there not some extrinsic proba- 
bility of the necessity of the sacrament in such an intellectual, 
disinterested attitude and conduct on the part of the great 
majority of sincere believers? There is, at least, enough to 
make a conscientious non-Catholic pause before deciding ad- 
versely in given circumstances. 

An obvious argument to propose to parents is found in 
their own course in temporal risks. If their child was grievous- 
ly sick, and nine out of ten of the available doctors said that 
a simple remedy—milk, water, air—would certainly cure it, 
while the remaining man of science declared all remedies use- 
less, on which opinion would they act? They would, of course, 
try the easy means so authoritatively proposed. If they did 
not and the child died, their own note on the case would 
probably be that they should never forgive themselves. It is 
fearful to think that the “ never forgive” may have to be pro- 
nounced in the other world. More than nine out of ten—aye, 
more than ninety-nine out of a hundred—of those who have 
authority to speak on this subject, tell parents that by neglect- 
ing or refusing to have their dying child baptized they con- 
demn it to the loss of the true eternal life. 

To how many, it may be asked, of the people of the United 
States can conscience-appeals of the nature just indicated be 
seasonably suggested? To nearly all, it would seem; for nearly 
all give sufficient credit to Christianity to render the baptism 
of their dying little ones an obligatory expedient. Besides the 
large fraction of the citizens of the Republic who believe with 
the absolute assent of faith all the Christian truths, a great 
many others hold in general that Christianity is the one divine 
religion. The rest, for the most part, regard it as in some 
degree true and authoritative, and even more than human. 
Those who would deny to Christian doctrine all respectability 
and all verisimilitude are few and of little account. 

Now, if the truth of Christianity be at all probable, com- 
mon sense requires that we pay some heed to its more abso- 
lute behests. To admit that its fearful, categoric statements on 
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eternal life and eternal death may be true, and yet not move 
a finger to put ourselves or others on the safe side, is surely 
the acme of folly. Stolid indifference when poor children are 
in jeopardy is cruelly heartless. 

The father who merely admits that Christianity seems to 
have more in it than other systems have, should never let his 
child die without the “chance” afforded by Christian baptism. 
If he be so cruelly inconsiderate, the mother should not consent. 
Horridly deluded she must be, when she lets her offspring be 
defrauded of the prospect which excellent authorities declare 
so glorious. If she is at all instructed or reminded, she will 
not tolerate so irremediable a wrong. 

We need not stop to consider the case of parents who will 
not have their infants baptized, even at death, because they 
think it morally wrong to do so. It is to be hoped that they 
are very few. The self-sufficiency which passes wanton censure 
on what has been and is being piously done by such countless 
multitudes of the holiest and most faithful Christians, is too 
arrogantly foolish to be common. It is ignorance or negligence 
that usually stands in the unhappy children’s way. 

What can Catholics do in the matter? They ordinarily take 
good care of their own. If an infant of theirs might have been 
baptized and was not, the sad self-condemnation is life-long. 
But is there nothing to be done for the children of non-Catholic 
families around them? They have more or less intercourse 
with these families, and they know that in them, as in others, 
the deaths of children are frequent. Why do they not oftener 
say the needed word in time? The unpretentious, simple, sin- 
cere assertion of the awful consequences entailed by neglect or 
omission of baptism will frequently have its effect. Catholics 
who try this in a gentle, friendly way are sometimes invited to 
do what they think necessary. Even when they are not so in- 
vited, the evident disinterestedness of their earnest suggestion 
may finally move the troubled parents to merciful private action. 

The occasion offering, a man may manfully say among his 
fellows that he for one would never let child of his go away 
without the mark of the Christian on it. The school-children 
can say to their non-Catholic companions that the dying baby 
these latter are bemoaning would be so happy hereafter, zf 7¢ 
were only baptized. But women, mothers, can suggest most 
effectively. What more natural in their condolence and sym- 
pathy with the hopeless mother than to affirm and repeat that 
the strong consolation is to have the cherished one regenerated 
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in the saving waters and securely sent home to God, to pray 
for its own here below? 

A tactful, prudent woman, who is a good neighbor and a 
good friend, can have her own way at the cots of many dying 
children; and if her discretion and zeal are equal to the occa- 
sion, she can, in mixed communities, be reaping as sure harvests 
for heaven as can the best missionary in Africa or China. 

Oh! how pious women exult when they can furnish means 
to buy into freedom and have baptized in their name some far- 
off, enthralled child of paganism! And they do right; the 
charity is well ordered, the work is sublime. But is it not a 
pity that they do not oftener use their own kindly hearts and 
hands to get baptized into Heaven the passing, much-wronged 
little ones of their own Christian country? If they think, they 
will exert themselves. Would there were some association to 
keep them methodically at so great an apostolate! 

I trust it will be understood that nothing either underhand 
or intrusive is here recommended. There is no paltry interest 
in view, no merely personal advantage selfishly furthered. 
Prudence is required, because the work is delicately sacred ; 
but there is no sly attempt at proselytizing. Nobody wants to 
register these newly-baptized anywhere except on the rolls of 
the blessed. Nor is there any fraud or deception—not more, 
certainly, than there is in privily barring the pitfalls in the 
way of the blind, or stealthily removing poison and deadly 
weapons from the reach of the insane. 
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MOTHER DUCHESNE, R. S. H., AN UNCANONIZED 
AMERICAN SAINT. 


BY S. L. EMERY. 


N the 13th of September, in the year 1804, when 
the church in France was just beginning to 
emerge from the terrible deluge of the Revolu- 
tion, and was still engaged in painful struggles 

: for its true liberties—liberties which men, with a 
wild cry of “freedom” ever upon their lips, strove violently to 
thwart—there came to an old Alpine convent of hallowed 
memories four nuns of a newly established rule. Yet they 
were, in a very marked manner, the spiritual descendants of 
those who had first made it their home, nearly two centuries 
before. But a few years since, if not to-day, an archway there 
bore this inscription: “St. Francis of Sales chose this place for 
the foundation of the fourth monastery of his order of the 
Visitation of St. Mary. The first stone of it was laid in his 
presence on October 16, 1619.” And here is still to be seen 
St. Francis’s confessional, and the place where St. Jane de 
Chantal was kneeling when an unearthly visitant whispered to 
her, “ He lives no more,” and she, unsuspicious of her great 
bereavement, cried out: “It:is true, Lord! he lives no longer 
except in thee.” 

At the time of the Revolution the nuns were expelled; but 
when the state of affairs began to change, a valiant woman who 
had been a novice there, Philippine Rose Duchesne, returned 
and strove with all the might of her resolute soul to bring back 
the old rule and the old life to the place. God, however, had 
other designs in store for her. She failed then, as all her long 
life afterwards she stemed to fail, other people’s success being 
built upon the sure foundation of her heroically borne cross. 

When, on that memorable winter day, the four strange nuns 
came to Sainte Marie d’en Haut, one of them was but twenty- 
five years of age, yet had held the office of superior since she 
was twenty-two. She was of lowly birth and of timid and re- 
tiring disposition, and was forming a new and as yet very 
small and but little known community. Yet, at sight of her, 
Philippine Duchesne—ten years her senior, and accustomed to 
the religious life when the other was but a child; belonging to 
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a family well known in the political and financial world, and 
possessing naturally their imperious self-willed characteristics— 
came down the steps of the house which she herself had lifted 
from the dust of its ruin, knelt humbly at the young nun’s 
feet and humbly kissed them; giving her, not her house alone, 
but her entire self, with more than the simplicity of a little 
child, to be guided and governed by her in holy obedience. If 
it be true that the name of Philippine Rose Duchesne is to be 
brought forward as worthy to be joined with the title of saint, 
we may regard this striking and characteristic incident of her 
life as one long step towards that glorious consummation, for 
“he that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 

When the venerable Mother Barat, now so widely known as 
the holy foundress of the great teaching Order of the Sacred 
Heart, entered this convent home, so generously made over to 
her will, she saw there what must have explained to her much 
that might else have seemed strange. The Visitation Order, 
which gave to us Blessed Margaret Mary, had left many traces 
in this old home of theirs that spoke of the love of the Sacred 
Heart. The wounded heart, the crown of thorns, the flames, 
the cross, texts telling of divine love and goodness—these 
things abounded ; and in the chapel was a statue of the Sacred 
Heart, while altar and sanctuary arch and the very pavement 
bore the sacred symbol. To this home of the Sacred Heart 
the Order of the Sacred Heart had come, and she who could 
not carry out her own holy plans and earnest wishes there, 
found rest and better things for herself in God’s will triumph- 
ing over her own designs. 

We must notice in this saintly life that Philippine herself 
says that from the age of twelve she could not recollect letting 
one day go by without praying for light to know God’s will 
and strength to do it. This practice seems to have been first 
begun in regard to her vocation, but her whole difficult life 
bears ample testimony to her unfailing endeavor and unremitting 
prayers to do the will of God. And Mother Barat, so unlike 
her in natural characteristics, but so akin to her in the com- 
plete, tireless service of God, understood her well. It is quite 
important to quote here from a letter of hers to this her 
dear child, although her elder sister, for it shows the high 
standard set before these women who are both now lifted out 
in bold relief by our present hope of their future glory, then 
so utterly unsuspected : 

“ Are we so far removed from the ages of sanctity, and may 
we not hope to see some amongst us treading in their foot- 
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steps? Shall I own it, my dear child? When I think of the 
graces our Lord has bestowed upon you since your infancy, I 
cannot help hoping that, as he has given you an affectionate 
and grateful heart, you will love God as some of those great 
souls have done.. The circumstances which you are placed in 
are somewhat similar to those which contributed to make them 
saints—a new order, assisted by men full of the Spirit of 
God; and above all, the Heart of Jesus speaking so forcibly to 
your heart.’’ And later on, Madame Duchesne wrote in her 
strong language: “I ought to be a saint, seeing how many 
saints I know.”’ 

For fourteen years these two kindred souls toiled and 
prayed together for the glory of the Sacred Heart and in the 
cause of Christian education. Then, in the year 1818, the 
ardent desire which Madame Duchesne had long experienced 
for the foreign missions was gratified. 

Sundering the ties which bound her to kin and country, she 
bade farewell to the superior who had become to her friend 
and mother, knelt once again and for the last time before her 
and again kissed her feet, looked for the last time upon her 
face, and departed to our western land, which for another life- 
time was to be her second home. Madame Duchesne was then 
nearly forty-nine years of age, and she was to live in these 
United States thirty-four years longer, and to die here, worn out 
but unwearied in her Master’s service, at the advanced age of 
eighty-three. 

The standard of heroic sanctity had been set before her 
eyes in her European training. It remains to be told to what 
extent she acted out that teaching in our American soil. 

When, on the 29th of May, 1818—the feast, singularly enough, 
of that year, of the Sacred Heart—Mother Duchesne first set 
foot upon our shores, the outlook was far from promising to 
human eyes. The hard and uncomfortable voyage had lasted 
more than two months. “In the first days of May,” writes 
one of her companions, “the ship was driven by stress of 
weather five times backwards and forwards across the tropics.” 
They landed at last six leagues from New Orleans, and 
the Ursuline nuns received them with loving hospitality un- 
der their convent roof. Through the miscarriage of letters 
from Bishop Dubourg, to whose diocese of St. Louis they 
were promised, a most trying delay of six months occurred, 
a forcible corroboration of his own words to them: 

“You say that you have come in quest of crosses. You 
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have indeed hit upon the right place for that purpose. You 
may rely upon it, you will not have long to wait for them. If 
I did not feel certain that such was your spirit, I should be more 
alarmed than pleased at your arrival. But as it is, I fear noth- 
ing. God will be with us. Only strengthen, yourselves more 
and more in this spirit. That is the important point.” 

Little, in our day of rapid locomotion, do we appreciate the 
trials of the journey at last undertaken by this brave woman 
and her four companions, even though they were to travel, 
she hopefully declares, ‘in steamboats, an admirable invention 
which enables people to accomplish in twenty days what used 
to be a business of six months.” Seventeen persons were stowed 
into one narrow room, and there these nuns contrived to medi- 
tate and pray, and to study English. Almost every day some 
accident broke the monotony: bread failed them; intoxicated 
men and disorderly women shocked and grieved their hearts; 
and not till more than forty days had gone did they reach 
St. Louis. There they found the bishop’s palace a sort of 
barn, with only one room, serving as dormitory, refectory, and 
study for the bishop and four priests; and they discovered, to 
their consternation, that they themselves would have to begin 
their work at some distance from the city, in a place called 
St. Charles—a sore disappointment, for it deprived them of 
much spiritual aid. “We are indeed in the headquarters of 
poverty,” wrote Mother Duchesne. ‘There is every appear- 
ance that we shall sow in tears; and too happy shall we be 
to do so, if others are to reap in joy, surrounded by the chil- 
dren our prayers will have won for them.” 

From that time on Mother Duchesne's life—her long life, 
was one continuous way of the cross. The great teaching order 
which now has its magnificent houses and great schools in 
New York and New England, filled with earnest students and 
crowned with holy success, was founded in such complete low- 
liness and destitution that the nuns used to water the cows, 
clean the stable, dig the soil, and were so poor that, to use 
Mother Duchesne’s heroic or saintly phrase, they “had the 
blessing of being actually deprived of bread and of water.” 
Sickness overtook them, evident ruin seemed to confront them, 
and still there is no cry of complaint. ‘ We are happy in the 
midst of this destitution. There is happiness in our hourly de- 
pendence on the visible aid of God which it inspires. I never 
have the least doubt as to the will of God and his watchful 
care for the extension of his work in this country. My cor- 
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solations exceed my trials; . . . my prayer is one continual 
thanksgiving for the knowledge of that much-desired will of 
God, which will be clearer still as time goes on, and the Sacred 
Heart and its daughters extend the reign of Christ all over 
the land.” 

The hard soil about them was but a type of the harder 
soil in the population of the new land which they came to 
serve. Souls neglected, hardened, arrogant, ignorant, filled with 
self-conceit, devoted to ease and pleasure and self-indulgence, 
gave little encouragement for the future. Yet the good nuns 
struggled on. But in one year they had to leave the place— 
another instance of the constant disappointment that was to 
be Mother Duchesne’s earthly portion. ‘“ One day the Sacred 
Heart was to return to that place, and to gather in the har- 
vest she had prepared. This was always her part of the work 
in our Lora’s vineyard. Others reaped where she had conquered 
the soil inch by inch. She opened the way amidst brambles 
and briers. She was in the desert the pioneer of Christ.” 

At Florissant they began again the life of farm-servants, en- 
during cold and destitution, and again the glad cry rose from 
this valiant woman: “I see nothing but happiness in all our 
privations. Could God grant me greater favors? Nothing but 
martyrdom would exceed in blessedness what I have received.” 

The bishop wrote to Mother Barat that Mother Duchesne 
was a real saint, but not quite enough after the style of 
St. Francis of Sales. The lack of pliability and sweetness 
in her natural disposition was the source of many hard trials 
for her, and in her holy and deep humility she acknowledged 
the defect, and begged to be released from her position as su- 
perior and to take the lowest place. Her request remained un- 
granted, however, until she was an old woman. 

She founded a novitiate, she saw her houses planted slowly 
here and there, and the heavy crosses still follow everywhere 
she went. Poverty, sickness, misunderstanding, spiritual depri- 
vations far worse than temporal, the deaths of those she dear- 
ly loved, the failure of long-cherished plans and hopes—these 
were her lot and her life. In the visitation of her houses she 
was struck with yellow fever, “alone, helpless, in a strange 
land, laid prostrate on the sand, consumed by a burning thirst,” 
she reminds one of St. Francis Xavier at his hour of death, 
and yet she lived. 

he Florissant school was deserted, but the novitiate in- 
creased. Bayou la Fourche was suppressed. Then came from 
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France the news that the dear old home where Mother Du- 
chesne welcomed Mother Barat, and made over to her the con- 
vent she had loved and raised anew, had been suppressed like- 
wise. A new nun arrived from Europe, and this holy woman, 
who had for twenty-two years borne the burden and heat of 
the day, who had faced terrible trials undaunted, and had been 
the head, through all this troubled time, of a great work for 
God, knelt down again in her humility, as she had done thirty-six 
years previously, at her young superior’s feet and humbly asked 
a stranger’s blessing. Then she requested to be relieved from 
her position as superior; her request was granted, and Madame 
Duchesne, at seventy years, was again a simple religious. 

At this great age another very ardent desire was at last ful- 
filled. She was permitted to be one of a band of sisters who 
went far west on a mission to the Indians, the savages, who 
had long had a strong attraction for her missionary zeal. What 
could she do among them—she so old, outworn, and broken 
down? She could at least pray, and she could show the In- 
dians and her companions what a saint’s life can be when hu- 
man usefulness is past. The Indians called her “the woman 
who prays always.” It was all she could do; and four hours 
in the morning, four hours in the evening, she dwelt in the 
little church. The Indians, for whom she would have gladly 
died, came reverently up behind the motionless, aged form and 
kissed her poverty-stricken dress, regarding her as a being 
quite beyond themselves in her evident union with the Great 
Spirit whom she worshipped. In the winter she was often very 
ill; but on her bed of pain her withered hands were busy with 
her knitting, and she offered herself, as on a cross, for the In- 
dians’ souls. When her superiors found her in this state the 
order for removal came again—that order which must have 
seemed to her at last the rule of her life—and she was brought 
back, by a strange dispensation of God’s will, to die at her 
first foundation in America, the St. Charles Convent, now once 
more opened by the Sacred Heart nuns. 

God’s will was to the last the ruling passion of her life, 
obedience her unfailing stay. She resigned her heart’s desire 
to die among her dear savages, and returned to live for ten 
silent years of prayer and suffering close to the heart of her 
Lord and Master, Jesus Christ, the seeming failure of whose 
life-work she had so singularly been called upon to share. 

There was a little cell close to the sanctuary, eight feet in 
length, sixteen in breadth. Like another St. Alexis, to whom 
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her sisters reverently likened her, Mother Duchesne by choice 
dwelt there. And still the crosses came. This: very house, so 
dear to her sensitive soul, was threatened with suppression ; and 
though this great trial was averted, Florissant was not spared. 
She used to say: “ Ste. Marie and Florissant are like two swords 
in my heart, which I shall feel to my last breath.” Bishops 
and priests who had been to her fathers and friends and guides 
died, or went otherwhere to distant fields. Her old companions 
and sisters, those who came with her and those who had been 
her children in religion, passed on to their reward. Their 
saintly deaths filled her with great joy, but left her more and 
more alone. Even that most special tie which had bound her 
with intense and undying love to Mother Barat, a love un- 
weakened by distance, age, and a myriad cares, was made the 
cause of another heavy cross, for, by some misunderstanding, 
no word came from her to her old companion-in-arms, her 
daughter, sister, and servant, for a long mysterious while. 

But light shone out at last. God gave her, when the work 
of trial and loneliness and suffering had done their work, con- 
solations of the sweetest kind. There came to her from across 
the seas, sent by the motner-general on purpose to console her 
and make all things clear, Mother Duchesne’s niece, a nun 
of her own order; and this nun wrote to Mother Barat on her 
arrival: “This letter will apprise you that I am with my holy 
aunt. I can say, like St. Anthony, ‘I have seen Paul in the 
desert.’ Yes, I have seen a great saint who is drawing near 
to the end of her long life. This noble soul, whose lot it has 
always been to have great crosses to bear, suffered terribly from 
the thought that she had displeased our first mothers, and par- 
ticularly our mother-general. A perfect ecstasy of joy beamed 
itt her face when she read our reverend mother’s letter, and 
heard that she had sent me to St. Charles on purpose to see 
her.” 

After this much consolation came. Her dearest American 
daughter was placed at St. Charles to comfort her last days 
and help her die. Every care was taken of her that she would 
allow, for her old habits of penance and self-denial still held 
sway, though, with that still stronger habit cf her noted 
humility, it was her happiness to obey her first American 
novice, and to call her own spiritual daughter by the name of 
Mother. 

‘She ceased,” we are told, “to care for anything earthly ; 
poverty had delivered her from every care, giving her Jesus as 
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her only treasure.” Her niece described her room as the very 
sanctuary of holy poverty, and said that she was sure no sister 
in the society could have a more miserable bed or more tat- 
tered garments. ‘The Blessed Benedict Labré might claim her 
as his sister. And on this point it is useless to contradict her, 
so great is her attraction to this mode of life.” Her prayer 
was continual. This loving service was still possible to her in 
her extreme old age, and she was resolved to persevere in it 
every moment till death. Sometimes she would serve three 
Masses in succession. Kneeling before the Blessed Sacrament, 
she forgot the things of time and sense. ‘‘ How can one be 
tired who is with our Lord?” she asked. 

The great Father De Smet openly expressed his feeling that 
she was a real saint, and said he regarded her as the greatest 
protectress of his wonderful missions. The children often saw 
rays of light around her head after holy Communion. In her 
old age she still uttered her life’s watch-word: “ God’s will !— 
God’s will!” And during those last ten years of solitude and 
prayer at St. Charles’s, the Sacred Heart Order founded three 
times as many houses as it had done in all the previous years 
of work in North America. A colony of the nuns went to 
Canada, and, on the last day but one of her blessed life, she 
was permitted the immense joy of beholding the face of an- 
other nun who was, in the next year, to establish the Sacred 
Heart in South America. Singularly enough, on the very day 
after she had landed upon our continent, thirty-four years pre- 
vious to her death, Mother Duchesne had written to a friend: 
“Tf God will leave me long enough upon earth, I think I might 
one day set foot in Southern America at Lima, under the 
protection of my patron saint, St. Rose, or at Carthagena, under 
the patronage of the Blessed Peter Claver.” 

It was, indeed, time now to sing her Nunc dimittis. ‘Come, 
Lord Jesus, come; make no delay; come and take me hence!” 
Such were the words that rose from the dying lips. At noon, 
on the 17th of November, 1852, the great soul of this valiant 
and much-tried woman went forth to meet the Lord whom, 
with passionate, untiring devotion, she had served. She was 
eighty-four years of age, had been forty-seven years a professed 
nun, and had spent thirty-four years of her arduous life upon 
our American soil. South America has given us the great St. 
Rose of Lima. May God, if it be his blessed will, grant us 
yet to see beside her on our altars a St. Rose of Missouri for 
these United States! 





WE have received a volume of poems,* written 
by another Catholic poet who can, in our judg- 
ment, strike the lyre with as strong a hand as 
Patmore, who appears to have been, in certain par- 
ticulars, his teacher. We say in certain particu- 

lars, because no true poet, however great his admiration may 
be for some one light that to him outshines all others in the 
firmament of fame, can continue to follow his lead in servile 
imitation. The reason is obvious. Originality frequently asserts 
itself in forms of expression which are mannerisms, and has a 
way of looking into things in peculiar relations ; that is, of see- 
ing uncommon relations by preference. In a man of genius all 
this may, perhaps must, be welcome; for it is the manifesta- 
tion of a great individuality. But, unfortunately, such peculiari- 
ties are what are laid hold of by the crowd of imitators. Not 
every one can bend Apollo’s bow; but if the aspirant possesses 
in any considerable degree the Far-darter’s strength and skill, 
though not the whole of these, he will employ them on an in- 
strument which he can command. So it is with Mr. Thomp- 
son’s discipleship to Patmore. He could not follow his master 
in all the methods of art, and though these are distinctly 
traceable, there is the independence of a new and original 
mind in the poems before us. His admiration for Patmore is 
the true idolatry of a poet, blind as a passionate woman. We 
do not express our opinion of the powers of Patmore beyond 
implying that our author is the superior, and that this can well 
be without banishing the former from Olympus. He still re- 
mains what the later poet calls him, in his fine threnody en- 
titled “A Captain of Song,” a “sad soul of sovereign song.” 
This sadness has fallen upon himself, and with it a higher and 
wider dominion than the sovereignty of Patmore over the 
thoughts that blanched his hair “with travel-heats of hell.” 

It is gratifying to find that the church, which is the nursing 


* New Poems. By Francis Thompson. Boston: Copeland & Day. 
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mother of all true poetry, whose conceptions of the true and 
beautiful are instinctively caught by real genius no matter what 
its creed, is becoming represented once more in the language 
of Chaucer, Shakspere, Pope, and Dryden. And so, turning to 
the volume before us from this new poet, we find that Mr. 
Thompson dwells in the interstellar spaces with the gods of Lu- 
cretius, but he has cast upon the empyrean that shadow of 
pain, begot of love and duty, which Epicurean gods could not 
conceive; and he tells of this pain with Wordsworth’s know- 
ledge and Spenser’s power of words. He has caught their har- 
monies; but now and then there is a fierce strength in his 
verse that rudely smites the ear, while the mind sees the 
thought breaking from its fetters. 

In “The Mistress of Vision” we have a realm where he 
sees “the Lady of fair weeping” enshrined in fancies which he 
pours out with a variety and power hardly inferior to that 
master of poetic diction, Shelley; but there are one or two 
instances of the struggle between the thought and its cerement 
which we have spoken of. We point out as an instance of this 
the seventeenth verse, the harsh clangor of which contrasts with 
the music of many others. It would be difficult to find a more 
perfect rhythm than in some lines of the opening stanza: 


‘Secret was the garden; 
Set i’ the pathless awe, 
Where no star its breath can draw. 
Life, that is its warden, 
Sits behind the fosse of death.” 


It brings us at once into a spirit-world, where the fancy is 
enthralled by a passion of sighs from which images emerge in 
a profusion “like leaves of Vallombrosa,” or the flight of 
countless bees or birds of brilliant plumage. In this revery he 


sees no moon 
“Save the white sufficing woman.” 
He sees 
“Light most heavenly, human— 
Like the unseen form of sound 


, 


Sensed invisibly in tune ’-— 
an unseen form folding the sound, as it were; an idea by no 
means new, but possessing newness in the mode of expression, 


which is the only originality now attainable. 
The low sun which lit the garden is “vibrant visible.” Po- 
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lonius and critics of his order would say this was a vile phrase, 
and critics of another order would wonder how light could be 
vibrant; but there is a sufficient nearness to each other in the 
operations of sight and hearing to suggest parallels from sense to 
sense reciprocally, which a poet with an original turn of thought 
can be well understood as deeming himself entitled to lay hold 
of. Some of Tennyson’s fanciful metaphors and similes are 
more remote, by a long distance, than any we can find in this 
poem—when, for instance, he compares a bank covered with 
violets to the heavens breaking through the earth, or the stars 
to fire-flies tangled in a silver braid. 

There is an “Ode to the Setting Sun” which has passages 
that may fairly be matched with any in the odes of Dryden, 
Collins, or Tennyson. The difficulty in handling the changes of 
metre proper to the ode so as to preserve, amid the variations, 
unity of movement should prevent attempts at this exercise of 
the poetic art, unless by one conscious of an unbounded com- 
mand of rhythm. There is another danger, that in the verses 
corresponding to the alternate strophes of the choral poetry of 
the Greek plays the bard may descend to prose—no doubt 
eloquent prose, but that can be had from prose authors in a 
much more natural form. We think that in this ode there is 
poetry in every verse, but not of equal excellence; and we 
think, too, there is a harshness here and there in the lines, like 
sweet bells jangled out of tune. 

We consider the expression exquisite in many places and 
fully fitted to the thought, which is, perhaps, the best test of 
true poetry. Poetry is the language of vivid sensation, and we 
have it in the following passages we take—not cull—from the 
ode: 

“Yet in this field, where the Cross planted reigns, 
I know not what strange passion bows my head 
To thee, whose great command upon my veins 
Proves thee a god for me not dead, not dead! 


“‘For worship it is too incredulous ; 
For doubt—oh, too believing-passionate ! 
What wild divinity makes my heart thus 
A fount of most baptismal tears? Thy straight, 


“Long beam lies steady onthe Cross. Ah me! 
What secret would thy radiant finger show? 

Of thy bright mastership is this the key? 
Is this thy secret, then? And is it woe?” 
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There is a shadow on most of Mr. Thompson’s poetry; and 
we think this itself an evidence of real communion with the 
higher spirits of the Unseen. It is not the sadness of satiety, 
such as occasionally lends a refined softness to the sensuous 
word-painting of Swinburne; but it is that melancholy which 
Shelley so well expresses when he says: “Our sweetest songs 
are those that tell of saddest thought”; a melancholy that ex- 
presses the soul’s longing for immortality, a home above that 
firmament where 


“The Moon, and the light of the Day, and the Night with its 
solemn fires,” 


revolve—a firmament which Lucretius thought too stately a 
home for the fierce and lustful gods of Rome. 

But when he enters into the wild music of choral numbers 
we see the power with which he launches thought and thought, 
like thunderbolts. We hear “the tumults of the firmament” 
as the sun descends amid ‘visible music blasts,” and 
“cymbals” clanging the Occident to fire. The down-stricken 
Day, drawing all the splendors of heaven around him in his 
fall, is not a new idea; but its working out is new, so far as we 
know, in the clangorous accompaniments of cymbal clash 
mingling with the crimson blaring of the “shawms.’’* It is not 
so much the dying of a king as his entrance into his pavilions 
of gold and purple amid the crash of an army of bands, even 
though the next strophe recalls what he had seen in the vast 
seasons gone when he was 

“Candid Hyperion 
Clad in the light of” his “immortal youth,” 
“Ere Dionysius bled” his “vines” — 
“Or Artemis drave her clamors through the wood” ; 


when he witnessed the war of the “brawny Titans” and saw 
Enceladus shoulder Pelion with its swinging pines. 

It is a triumphant death at least, and so the poet does not 
wonder that he should be a god. 

The inner spirit of this defeat is far from hopeless, though 
there remains the shadow which rests upon all the activities of 
life in relation to the higher self. Such poetry is healthful in 
an age like this, weighted with the vast responsibilities arising 
from triumphs over the forces of nature that no myth has ever 


* This word sounds as if it were used through the exigency of rhyme; still, it may have a 
meaning in the poet’s mind linked with barbaric pageantry which no synonyme would afford. 
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surpassed in the elements of wonder; and the tendency, in 
consequence, to a feverish pursuit of intellectual and physical 
excitement in the hope of finding a resting-place. There are 
two alternatives—for men to become as gods to themselves, and 
therefore idols with feet of clay, or to recognize that there is 
a Power holding in its hand the infinite movements of the uni- 
verse of spirit and matter, and that this Power must, by the law 
of its being, have intended harmony. 

Lucretius represented the first alternative as if he had before 
him the intellect of the nineteenth century. Despair was upon 
all he thought, as if, looking down the centuries, he had before 
him men making day and night hideous with their steam- 
whistles and the roar of machinery for no purpose—for no pur- 
pose but to disturb the silence of eternity for the brief space 
allotted to the life of mankind. In the manly Christian note 
Mr. Thompson sounds we have the other road, which leads 
upward ; and so leading, gives a reason for the toil and sorrow 
that darken life. 

There is a fine poem on “Contemplation,” which is per- 
vaded with the same hopeful spirit. This is the spirit that 
runs like a golden thread through all of them, and shows itself 
in a deep but playful light in a poem endowed with the rather 
curious title “The After Woman.” 


We have a volume of “Lyrics” by John B. Tabb.* Open- 
ing this little volume we come on a chaplet of nine lines, called 
“Dawn.” It seems to us simply perfect: 


“‘ Behold, as from a silver horn 

The sacerdotal Night 

Outpours upon his latest-born 
The chrism of the light ; 

And bids him to the altar come, 
Whereon for sacrifice 

(A lamb before his shearers dumb) 
A victim shadow lies.” 


The sextet “ Echo,” on the opposite page, is rather labored, 
but suggestive in the conception of Echo as a prodigal that 
had received all with his father’s last breath, and for whom it 
was idle to seek his door again in expectation of a new 
inheritance. It is more than a conceit, but not so felicitously 


* Boston : Copeland & Day. 
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expressed as might be expected from the manner in which 
“Dawn” is executed. The verse “Pain” is sound morality, 
but hardly poetry; “ The Young Tenor” is a charming lyric; 
the “‘Snow-Bird” is good, and so is the ode to the ‘“ Wood- 
Robin,” but it reminds one somewhat too painfully of Shelley’s 
matchless lyric “ The Skylark.” 

We can recommend these verses for their purity of thought, 
the taste and finish of their execution. 


We have in Zhe Falcon of Langéac, by Isabel Whiteley,* a 
tale of the time of Francis I. The author appears as a Breton 
gentleman of that time writing his autobiography; and though 
we know of the illusion when we look at the title-page, we 
soon forget our knowledge and find ourselves in the home of 
the family, and with the “ Falcon,” in every step after he leaves 
it until he is happily married. We have incidental proofs of 
the influence Francis possessed over his people, notwithstand- 
ing the disasters of his reign, as when hats sweep the ground 
at the mention of his name with something more than the old- 
time reverence to the king. Such touches as these reveal the 
artist. The young Irishman who figures in the latter half of 
the tale is a light-hearted soldier-adventurer, very different 
from the stern and cunning adventurers that went out from 
England in the succeeding reigns to take part in European 
wars. With the exception of Sidney, they were mercenaries 
and plunderers on the land and pirates on the sea. 

We are curious to know where Miss Whiteley got her con- 
ception of the Irish soldier, so gentle and so dashing, so pure 
and high-minded, so reckless in courage and so capable of plan- 
ning ; but we are very grateful to her for showing us in her 
pages reflections of many whose names are writ large in story, 
and many more who sleep in silence on battle-fields everywhere 
from east to west, and until the west is east. M. de Pennelec, 
who is the villain of the piece, is a gentleman of the most 
elegant manners, and could stand side by side with Leicester 
in good-breeding and rascality. Curiously enough, there is not 
the remotest suggestion that this accomplished scoundrel was 
fashioned on an Italian model, though it might easily have 
been pardoned by example. No; she seems to find his charac- 
ter in that sincere flaitery of his English friends which is called 
imitation. On the other hand, M. de Brimeau might have 
been the companion-in-arms of Bayard. The elder brother of 


* Boston: Copeland & Day. 
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the “ Falcon”—brother by his father’s first marriage—seems a 
type of the unscrupulous baron of the time, such as might be 
expected in a condition of society when the bonds of chivalry 
had become loosened and the era of law had not arisen. He 
might well have a place in such a work as La Bruyére’s 
Characters, representing the seigneur who made his people 
“creatures that dug the ground fiercely,” and which only on 
close inspection could be discovered to be human beings. 
Constance reminds us somewhat of Rosalind, and approaches in 
some respects to Scott’s superb Rebecca; but the resemblance 
can, of course, only extend as far as her small stage permits. 
Still the elements are there—not as possibilities suggested in 
“a Country Church-yard,” but as facts furnished by an imagina- 
tion ‘all compact,” and from which we expect greater results 
in the good time coming. 


The Metropolitans* is a society novel and pretends to be noth- 
ing more, consequently it is liable to the imperfections atten- 
dant upon that class of literature. A life consumed in the com- 
ings and goings comprised in the rubric of social intercourse 
is necessarily shallow and unsatisfactory, and so acknowledged 
by all whose experience was joined with sufficient mental capa- 
city to make a verdict possible. And similarly in stories of 
society life, we are apt to conclude our reading with a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction, and that regretful consciousness 
usually succeeding dissipation; for a novel that is worth the 
reading necessarily engrosses the reader’s attention, draws him 
into’ the action of the story, and engages his sympathy for the 
little sayings and doings that make up the life portrayed ; 
wherefore in reading the best of society novels we are neces- 
sarily thrown into considerable bad company. Still, if we wed/ 
dissipate—and most of us will—let us have a society story whole- 
some and clean, free from suggestion as well as from coarse- 
ness, yclept realism, bright, clever, artistic at need, and here 
and there showing some appreciation of things serious, noble, 
or deep. Jeanie Drake’s book is among this better class of 
stories—in parts as entertaining ‘as anything we have read, of 
especial interest to New-Yorkers of course, but not purely lo- 
cal in flavor. The conversation is bright; the wit good—some- 
times very good ; the description, perhaps, a trifle stinted; the 
style occasionally below its usual high standard, or showing 


* The Metropolitans. By Jeanie Drake. New York: The Century Company. 
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in an odd sentence amateurish finger-traces; the plot interest- 
ingly impossible. The denouement we imagined a trifle disap- 
pointing; but what would you have when a gilded youth, his 
fortune gone, in love with a Stuyvesant Square girl, and in 
turn adored by the Hungarian prima donna of his own newly- 
written opera, is checkmated by the latter lady visiting her of 
the Square? Nothing could be more comforting than what 
came about, namely, the hero’s departure with an arctic expe- 
dition; but when the prima donna enlisted too, it became 
necessary for some one to die if things were ever to straighten 
out. We would have liked several characters painted a little 
more minutely—Penrose especially—and various incidents might 
have been made more vivid, and therefore more interesting, by 
another touch or a change of tone. And the few dim little 
references to Katherine’s religious feeling had best be left out 
or emphasized. We prefer them emphasized; but, after all, let 
us remember it is only a society novel. Well, though we ap- 
pear critical, we dissipated over the volume—and, alas! enjoyed 
the same. Try it yourself. 





































I.—LIFE OF CHRIST.* 


The earthly career of our Divine Lord, as it is an inexhausti- 
ble topic of meditation, so will never cease to be the inspira- 
tion of a special literature all its own. The numerous writings 
which have appeared, and still continue to appear in a succes- 
sion that will be endless, cannot exhaust the capabilities of a 
subject fruitful in due proportion to its immense importance 
and deep significance. Cover the ground as you may, with 
volumes descriptive, historical, meditative, mystical, critical, still 
there is opportunity for further contribution on the part of any 
man who can express in words what he has learned by close 
acquaintance with, and reflection upon, a matter grave, and 
vast, and to all men vital. Lives of Christ are not all meant 
to be biographies, and the one before us presents an instance of 
one not concerned with chronological record and comment upon 
the various activities of the God-Man. Indeed, it might be 
more properly considered a series of essays upon several signifi- 
cant questions connected with the sayings and doings of the 
Christ—debates as to the point of view to be taken in study- 


* The Life of Christ. By the Rev. J. Duggan. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner 
& Co.; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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ing or meditating the lessons conveyed by him in word and 
work. The method of the writer is somewhat original, the 
reflections serious and worthy of consideration, the possible 
fruit spiritual refreshment and wealth to those who are study- 
ing the Gospels in order that, by imitating the life and manners 
of Christ, they may become like unto him. True, nothing is 
more real and more sublime, nothing richer in abundance of 
doctrine and spiritual precepts, nothing dearer, nothing more 
efficacious than the inspired words of the sacred writers them- 
selves; but for the better understanding thereof we have need, 
not only of piety, as & Kempis teaches, but of the light and 
instruction to be gained from those of our fellow-men who, by 
long study, have come intoa position where they can appreci- 
ate a special significance in the simple phrase that to the casual 
reader has remained unmeaning. Hence the utility of Father 
Duggan’s work. 

And while on the subject it seems appropriate to state our 
conviction that even after the many volumes produced in the 
last decade there remains a lack in the literature concerned 
with the life of our Lord. We have had learned disquisitions 
and critical dissertations in abundance—and it is well. But we 
know of nothing which quite conforms to our idea of a popu- 
lar life of Christ, a book appealing to the rank and file of men, 
as being free from fine points of topographical or textual con- 
troversy, and aiming to set forth the life of Jesus simply, 
clearly, and vividly, in a manner calculated at once to enlight- 
en the intelligence and warm the affections of every-day Chris- 
tian men and women. In our time, when invention and inge- 
nuity are taxed to the utmost to devise means of propagating 
knowledge, and great minds are ever busied with methods 
of education and aids to study, it seems a pity that the gap 
indicated remains yet unfilled. Such a book, if written, would 
play its part in the religious instruction and formation of every 
Christian family. 

Let us state our idea of it still more definitely. The 
model life of Christ, to our mind, would contain at once all. 
the inspired words that record actual sayings or doings of the 
Christ, a sensible, careful, and pious commentary upon them by 
a writer very devout and very intelligent, and finally, though 
not least, a whole picture-gallery illustrative of the life of our 
Lord—a series of sketches that would form a complete story 
in itself, a pictorial biography appealing to the heart with a 
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vivid and lasting impression not otherwise possible. Let us 
have such a volume, neatly published, well advertised, and 
cheaply sold, and our Catholic literature will be the richer 
for it. 








2.—ABOUT LOURDES.* 










Summer Talks about Lourdes is a little volume daintily bound 
in blue and gold. Its aim is to advance the honor of Our 
Lady of Lourdes by narrating, in a simple yet very entertain- 
ing way, some of the most remarkable cures, bodily and spiritual, 
wrought at Lourdes. Those who read it and realize the sig- 
nificance of the facts related, cannot but feel their confidence 
in Mary increased and their desire to invoke her rendered 
more ardent. Of interest to many, the volume will be specially 
appreciated by those whose privilege it has been to visit the 
favored spot, recalling, as it must, some of the soul-stirring 
scenes witnessed by every pilgrim to the grotto. 















3.—A LONG PROBATION.+ 





A good, clean, wholesome work of fiction, full of incident, 
interesting, and not without its share of artistic strength, is A 
Long Probation. The tone is thoroughly Catholic, and the gen- 
eral aspect of the story clearly religious; still, there is none of 
that namby-pamby, wishy-washy rhapsodizing too often passed 
off as the literary expression of deeply pious emotion. In ad- 
dition, the tale has a couple of well-marked characteristics apt 
to commend it to the best class of readers; we mean, first, the 
strong, healthy, manly flavor that comes of dealing with rugged, 
hearty men or youths, sound and healthy in mind and limb, 
able to box and swim, used to think on serious questions, 
morally pure and upright as a cloistered monk could be. Then, 
again, there is a pleasant breadth of view, a readiness to see 
good wherever it exists, such as would lead one to recognize 
merit, even though it implied our “ giving the devil his due.” 
The opening scenes of the story bring us into a closely-fitted 
series of untoward events that hint at some rare mysteries and 
promise the gradual working out and revelation of deep secrets 



















* Summer Talks about Lourdes. By Cecilia Mary Caddell. New York: Benziger 
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insoluble to the uninitiated. The foundling, who first appears 
before us so suddenly and unaccountably, we follow through 
boyhood, youth, and manhood, here and there striking the 
loose end of a tangled thread, until, sufficient time and history 
having elapsed, he straightens them out and the mystery of 
his birth is solved, as the author taught us to foresee it would 
be. The book is a long one, let us say a very long one, and 
the writer seems to do a good deal of wandering, introducing 
scene and character suddenly or profusely, and then making no 
great use of either except to entertain the reader—certainly no 
undeserving work. True dramatic force peeps out several times 
in brief passages, such as in the tragic accident at the acrobatic 
performance, and again in Valerie’s dive. The over-free use of 
foreign words and phrases mars the style, we think, and even 
the supposed pure English of the author sometimes smacks of 
the Continent. That passed, however, the description is good 
and not too heavily laid on; and some of the story, especially 
parts of the second book, remind us of Thomas Hughes, and 
cause us to wonder if the author might not produce a good, 
readable story of the style of our school-boy epic, as free from 
plot, aggressive moral, or purposeless description as that im- 
mortal biography of Thomas Brown. Read the volume if you 
are a quiet soul, and “its perusal may profitably fill a leisure 
hour or beguile a weary one,” as ran the author’s hope. 
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y FATHER HEwIT, the Editor-in-Chief of this 

magazine, has been called home. For the past 
Sor year he has been waiting in the outer vestibule— 
waiting for the door to be opened to admit him to his reward. 

His name has been a household word to the thousands who 
have been helped by him. Since the establishment of THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE, thirty-three years ago, scarcely 
an issue has appeared without some luminous article from his 
pen. No man in America has done more than he to translate 
into clear, vigorous English the vital principles of Catholic 
theology, and so accurate and comprehensive was his know- 
ledge that his very name had become a tower of strength for 
orthodoxy. While we cannot grieve over his going, for he had 
filled up the measure of his fruitful years and, like an old 
veteran, had retired with honor from the arena, yet the clear 
insight into the truth which he possessed, and the wonderful 
fund of theological lore which was his, constituted him a re- 
liable adviser as well as a veritable encyclopedia of erudition, 
and in this capacity particularly will the readers of the maga- 




















zine feel his loss. 
Numerous testimonies have come from thoughtful men, 


estimating at its real worth Father Hewit’s service to religion 
during the half-century gone. The hand of the stranger can in 
a more impartial way point to his niche in the temple of fame. 
When his work is measured, the valuable service which his 
presence and counsel rendered to the Catholic University in its 
early beginnings, as well as his active promotion of the higher 
studies among the clergy, will not be forgotten. The splendid 
work which he did in the Temperance movement will be re- 
membered as well. 

Father Hewit was a truth-seeker from his youth up. This 
passion for the whole truth led him into the church in early 
life. His delight of soul and satisfaction of mind in the full 
possession of the truth in the Catholic Church were some of 
the great joys of his life. His is a splendid instance of what 
superb characters the Puritans become when they thoroughly 
absorb Catholic doctrine and spirit. He was a typical convert, 
thoroughly Catholicized. 
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He was saintly in life, and did not a little to hold aloft the 
standards of sacerdotal perfection. He was a zealous apostle 
as well as a profound scholar. He has not unfitly been called 
the “ Newman of America.” 

While his promotion was to himself a joy and a gain, we 
cannot but deplore our loss and deprivation. 





+ 


The Canadian School Question is now in the hands of the 
Holy Father, and we may expect a speedy settlement, accepta- 
ble alike to civil as well as ecclesiastical authorities. Monsig- 
nor Merry Del Val, in his official letter to Archbishop Lange- 
vin and to all the Catholics of Canada, voiced a truism not 
always remembered, and which for this reason cannot be re- 
peated too often. It is as follows: 

“Tt must be clear to every enlightened Catholic that we 
cannot invoke or sustain the authority of the Supreme Pastor 
if we disparage the authority of the bishops; and that, on the 
other hand, we weaken episcopal authority if we curtail in any 
way the free exercise of the authority of the Head of the Church.” 





Father Mickle, of Cape Charles, Va., has started a move- 
ment that has met with an abundant share of success. He asks 
for current magazines. His purpose is to send them to the 
non-Catholics in his territory. His parish is about 75 miles 
long and 50 wide. He has a population of 60,000 people, and 
only 250 Catholics. If any one wishes to send his copy of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD MAGAZINE after he has read it, send 
Father Mickle word, and he will send wrapper addressed and 
stamped. Send to Rev. Edward Mickle, Cape Charles, Va. 





The higher education of women under Catholic auspices re- 
ceives an impetus by the establishment of Trinity College, un- 
der the direction of the Sisters of Notre Dame, on a plot of 
ground contiguous to the Catholic University in Washington, 
D. C. It is noted, first, that this new college will be a post- 
graduate school, accepting only women students who have fin- 
ished courses in the academies and high schools of the country ; 
second, that in a sense-it is semi-officially affiliated with the 
University ; third, it offers three courses—a classical course, a 
scientific course, and a letters course, all leading up to the de- 
gree of Ph.D. 

Besides offering unusual advantages to women in the higher 
Studies, the new college will do not a little to co-ordinate the 
fumerous academies in the country, and afford an opening to 
professional life to their brighter students. 








AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF 


AUTHENTIC SKETCHES OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS. 


FEW among the younger Canadian writers of to-day are 
more widely or popularly known than Thomas O’Hagan, poet 
and critic. He was born near Toronto, in Ontario, and edu- 
cated chiefly at St. Michael’s College and the University of 
Ottawa, graduating from the latter institution in 1882 with 
honors in English, classics, and modern languages. 

Mr. O’Hagan has also pursued post-graduate studies in his- 
tory, English, and the Romance languages at Syracuse and 
Cornell Universities, N. Y., for 
which he holds the degree of 
doctor of philosophy. While 
at the latter institution, in 1893- 
94, he had the advantage of at- 
tending the lectures in litera- 
ture of Professor Corson, the 
eminent Shakespere and Brown- 
ing scholar. 

At an early age the subject 
of this sketch entered the pro- 
fession of teaching, and took an 
active interest in the life and 
welfare of the Roman Catholic 
Separate Schools of Ontario. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if any 

Tuomas O’Hacan, other Catholic layman in_ his 

cceeeiinedeune native province has done as much 
for the upbuilding of the Catholic schools of Ontario as Mr. 
O’Hagan. He organized the first Provincial Separate School 
Teachers’ Association and was appointed its first president; and 
out of this very movement which he set on foot has grown near- 
ly all the legislation which has made for the betterment of the 
Catholic schools of Ontario during the past decade of years. 

Nor has Mr. O’Hagan’s interest in Catholic education been 
confined merely to agitation in its behalf. For several years 
he has been offering medals for competition in a number of 
the principal Catholic schools and colleges of the province. 

From 1884 to 1893 our subject held English and modern 
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language masterships in a number of the leading Canadian 
high schools and collegiate institutes, where his clever and 
bright methods of instruction will long be remembered. As an 
inspiring teacher and interpreter of English literature it is not 
too much to say that Mr. O’Hagan has few equals in the 
schools of Ontario. 

In the literary field Mr. O’Hagan’s pen has been extremely 
active. Beginning in his college days, he has been conscien- 
tious and constant in his every effort to develop and perfect 
his literary gifts. His graduation poem, “Profecturi Salu- 
tamus,” written in 1882, was of such merit as to win the praise 
and admiration of the poet Whittier. 

His first volume of poems, A Gate of Flowers, published in 
1887, secured for its author immediately a place among the 
most promising of the younger poets of Canada. This volume 
has been since translated into French in Paris. In 1893 
appeared his second book of poems, /x Dreamland, which 
attracted wide attention; the little lyric, “The Song My 
Mother Sings,” contained in this volume, being regarded by 
so competent a critic as the editor of the Canadian Magazine 
as one of the finest poems of the kind ever written in Canada. 
It is, too, perhaps worthy of noting here that the quality of Mr. 
O’Hagan’s poetic work has been such as to attract the atten- 
tion and win the commendation of such veterans of the literary 
art as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Charles Dudley Warner, 
Louis Frechette, Charles G. D. Roberts, and Katharine Tynan 
Hinkson. 

But it is probably as a critic that Mr. O’Hagan is best 
known. His studies in poetry, contributed in the form of 
papers to various magazines during the past year, have brought 
out prominently his critical taste and judgment; and it has 
been acknowledged on all sides that no finer critiques have come 
from a Canadian pen for some years than his able articles on 
“Canadian Poets and Poetry” and Tennyson’s “ Princess,” which 
have appeared respectively in THE CATHOLIC WORLD and 
Catholic Reading Circle Review magazines. 

As regards the study of literature, Mr. O’Hagan holds that 
too much attention is given in our schools and colleges to 
technique, workmanship, and style; that too often the letter is 
emphasized and the spirit neglected, and that the moral import 
and message of the poet to his times are in many instances 
wholly lost sight of. He also attaches great importance to the 
voice as a factor in the work of literary interpretation, con- 
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tending and pleading, like his great chief and teacher, Dr. Cor- 
son of Cornell, for a wider and more liberal recognition of 
vocal culture in the literary courses in our schools and colleges. 
As a lecturer and reader Mr. O’Hagan is in wide demand, 
possessing as he does many of the graces and gifts that con- 
tribute to success upon the lecture and recital platform. 
Personally he is a man of sterling integrity and honor; a 
hater of sham and humbug in every form; an intensely patri- 
otic Canadian; loyal to his friends and generous to his foes. 
Among his fellow-Canadian “¢terati Mr. O’Hagan is held in 
high esteem, and few of the younger writers in Canada enjoy a 
wider or more deserving friendship. For years he has pursued 
the very highest ideals, believing in the wisdom of Emerson’s 
advice to young men: “ Hitch your wagon to a star!” 


MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE.—Wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes on 
the appearance of Mary Elizabeth Blake’s second volume of 
poems, Verses Along the Way: “I find in them the same spon- 
taneous and natural expression of lively feeling and sympathies 
which I recognized in your earlier volume. You are one of the 
birds that must sing.” 

In other words, though special training and conscious effort 
are revealed in Mrs. Blake’s prose-work, poetry is her birth- 
right ; and, clever and interesting though her essays and sketches 
of travel are, it is by her poetry that she is most widely known 
and loved, and will be longest remembered. 

The poems of her earlier years appeared in volume form in 
1882, under the simple title Poems. They were followed within 
a decade by Zhe Merry Months All and Youth in Twelve Cen- 
turtes—two collections of children’s poems—and Verses Along 
the Way. These four volumes, all bearing the imprint of the 
fastidious house of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, represent the 
author’s contributions to the best secular and Catholic publica- 
tions: the Boston Gazette, in the palmy days of P. B. Shillaber’s 
editorship; the Boston /ournal, the Wide-Awake, St. Nicholas, 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the /nudependent, the Pilot, Scribner's, 
Lippincott’s, and include also her poems written for special oc- 
casions, as the splendid odes at the commemoration, by the 
City of Boston, of Wendell Phillips, in 1884, and of Admiral Por- 
ter, in 1891; and “ The Women of the Revolution,” for a 
patriotic celebration in Quincy, the home of Abigail Adams— 
where Mrs. Blake’s own girlhood was spent. 

It is interesting to note the development of her own nature, 
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through happy marriage and motherhood, through increasing 
religious, intellectual, and social interests, and travel in foreign 
lands, as revealed in all Mrs. Blake’s literary work, but es- 
pecially in her poetry. 

Love and death, friendship, sympathy, patriotism, often in- 
terchange the harp of this poet’s life as the years go by; and 
the listener is thrilled not only by the distinction, but by the 
ever-increasing depth, sweetness, and fervor of the melodies 
they evoke. 

Mrs. Blake’s poems of child-life are as good as Eugene 
Field’s. She is unequalled among the women-poets who have 
written for and of children, except by Mrs. Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
Her few love-poems are exquisitely tender and reticent. 

In her narrative poems—idyls of humble domestic life, in 
which she is singularly happy—she often flashes into that 
delicate humor which is never very far from pathos, like the 
smile and the tear in the eyes of her native Erin; and, although 
she has proved her strength where many women but prove 
their weakness—in the treatment of patriotic themes—even here 
she is at her best in a poem like “ Greeting,” where the sub- 
jective note prevails. 

“ A great poem,” said John Boyle O’Reilly of this “ Greet- 
ing,” a poem which Goldsmith, or Moore, or Mangan, would 
have been proud to call his own. 

Mrs. Blake’s prose-works include On The Wing, the record 
of a trip to California, which went through six large editions ; 
Mexico: Picturesque, Political, Progressive, written in conjunction 
with Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, with whom she sojourned for 
several months of 1885 in our neighbor Republic; and A Sum- 
mer Holiday in Europe. 

Mrs. Blake has since contributed many essays on social and 
ethical questions, and bits of travel, to the orth American 
Review, the Ladies’ Home Journal, Lippincott's, the Youth's Com- 
panion, Donahoe’s, and other magazines, in which her poems 
also have appeared. 

Her prose style is clear and picturesque; and, as regards the 
technique of her poetry, she is one of the few, like Maurice F. 
Egan and Louise Imogen Guiney, who need never blush for 
evidences of haste or crudity in their youthful work. 

Mrs. Blake has been the president of the Catholic Union 
Reading Club of Boston since its formation, in 1889; was one of 
the essayists at the first session of the Catholic Summer-school 
of America; has read charming papers, now and then, before 
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the convent schools and literary societies in Boston and various 
New England cities and towns, as well as in New York and 
Chicago; is a good Latin and French scholar, and especially 
strong in the Spanish language and literature. 

She comes of the old Celtic family of MacGrath, noted for 
its long tradition of scholarship and patriotism. Her first 
teacher and literary guide was her father, of whom she has 
written a most beautiful memoir. 

Mary Elizabeth Blake has been for many happy years the 
wife of John S. Blake, one of Boston's leading physicians. To 
her five stalwart young sons and her one daughter, still a school- 
girl, she has been mother, comrade, and chief intellectual aid ; 
her unusual culture, wide reading and observation, being first 
for them and next for literature. 

The intimates of her lovely home, the sharers of her social 
life, love the woman even more than they admire the author, 
and often pay her this highest compliment that # woman of 
letters can receive: 

“You might live with her a life-time without once hearing 
her exalt her own work, or disparage the work of another.” 


Miss MARY JOSEPHINE ONAHAN is one of the young writers 
of the West, and has much of the dash and originality that 
are the birthright of the Western Muse. 

Born in Chicago, she received her education in the Convent 
of the Sacred Heart in that city and in St. Louis, and her aunt 
is one of the most valued and accomplished members of the 
order. This education has been continued in her father’s house, 
which is lined with books and curios from attic to cellar, and 
in whose cozy “den” have gathered many of the history-making 
men and women of the day. Here the bright, eager girl has 
been the instant friend of every guest from far and near. She 
has won them by her ever-ready wit, enthusiasm, and verve ; 
she has kept them by the sterling genuineness of her character. 

Miss Onahan is a welcome contributor to each and all of 
the Chicago daily papers, and a number of her articles have 
been copied by the great dailies of New York. She believes 
that one of the important duties of American Catholics is to 
see that the church is done justice to, her charities, her teach- 
ing, her influence in that most tremendous of modern powers, 
the columns of the daily press. 

She has also done regular editorial work for the Catholic 
papers, and articles from her versatile pen have appeared in a 
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number of magazines. These articles cover a wide range of 
subjects, literary, musical, philanthropic; but the ones in which 
she takes special interest are those telling of efforts for the 
practical betterment of the world, for, as one writer says of 
her: “* Molly’ Onahan would take more pleasure in the ap- 
proving whoop of a lot of ‘ newsies’ than in prim congratulations 
from all the prelates of a general council.” 

Her work is the more effective because entirely free from 
obtrusive religiosity and air of controversial championship. She 
is constitutionally and everlastingly a bright, vivacious, sunshiny 
girl whose blue-stockingism is but one side of her character. 
She has also written verse, though she seldom owns up to it, 
and her papers at the Representative Women’s and the Catho- 
lic Congress were among the best read. 

Of her style Walter Lecky says: “ Although the youngest 
of Chicago’s literary coterie, she is a writer of marked ability. 
There is a graceful mingling of strength and delicacy in her 
writings. If she will have patience, learn to use the pruning- 
hook, her future is assured. The product of Ireland in Ameri- 
ca, a Celt in artistic environment—the only environment natural 
to a Celt—she points to what the Celt must be before another 
century lapses.” 
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THE LAST DAYS OF FATHER HECKER. 
(From Le Pére Hecker, par le Comte de Chambrol, in “ Le Correspondant.’’) 


THE French religious papers and magazines have been de- 
voting a great deal of space recently to character studies of 
Father Hecker. But three weeks ago there appeared from the 
press of Lecoffre, Paris, a translation of Elliott’s Life of Father 
Hecker into French by Count de Chambrol, and already it is in 
its second edition. La Quinzaine, La Revue du Clergé have printed 
long reviews of the book. The French leaders are looking to 
America for many of their inspirations, and they find in Father 
Hecker the embodiment of ideas which bring them back to the 
purity and simplicity of the Gospel teaching. 

In Father Hecker’s last days there came over him at times 
a desolation of spirit which seemed to some, who know not the 
ways of God with men, an apparent forsaking by God. All 
was dark to him, and he seemed to cry out, Why am I for- 
saken? Count de Chambrol tells the story of these days as 
follows : 

“This period” (that of the Vatican Council) ‘was the crowning point of 
Father Hecker’s career. In Rome he became acquainted with the choice spirits 
then thronging thither, and in his letters and journals we find all the names that 
are dear tous. For his own part, he was amazed at finding himself well known, 
and his humility took the alarm; but he accepted his notoriety as useful to the 
cherished ideas which he expressed more boldly than ever. 

“Thus it seemed as if Providence were putting tools into his hands fora long 
and glorious task. But Providence seldom acts in this way with those whom it 
has marked with the strange seal of sanctity. 

“In 1871, a year after his return to New York, he was attacked by a terrible 
illness, which lasted sixteen years. Combining physical exhaustion with intel- 
lectual powerlessness, it slowly reduced this man of action to an inert life; this 
body of iron, which had exaggerated all austerities, to the trifles of the impotent; 
this joyous Christian to interior sadness. The noble athlete stood long on the 
defensive. Several journeys in Europe, and even in the Orient, were undertaken 
without affording either relief or cure. During these travels Father Hecker saw 
again the friends who had remained dear and loyal to him. Not Montalembert, 
alas! who had received him so cordially and to whom he remained attached until 
the end, but Monsignor Mermillod, the Abbé Dufresne, Madame Craven, and 
many others who, hearing him talk as ardently as ever of the beauties of the 
reign of the Holy Spirit in souls, were far from suspecting the spiritual trials of 
the speaker, 
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“ His biographer, Father Elliott, shows us these trials respectfully but with- 
out disguise ; and, truly, the religious public in America for whom this recital 
was intended must be far advanced in spirituality, public opinion must be pro- 
foundly respectful for all that touches the conscience, to permit the author to un- 
veil before it this instructive but austere picture. 

“One might wonder whether this secret sadness of Father Hecker did not 
arise from a doubt concerning his work; whether, impassioned as he was for the 
authority of the church and the initiative of the individual soul, he did not trem- 
ble at the difficulty of the problem which consists in developing them simultane- 
ously ; whether his mind was not rent with the anguish produced by the oppos- 
ing forces which equally attracted him; whether he did not behold obstacles aris- 
ing on every side from the human passions which his confidence in man’s innate 
rectitude had made him unwilling to contemplate ; whether he did not weaken in 
view of a future for the church totally different from that which he had hoped for. 
Many an initiator of new ideas has suffered from such tortures. 

“Nothing authorizes such a supposition. Neither in his letters, his notes, 
nor in his confidences to his friends does it appear that Father Hecker conceived 
any doubts of the verities acquired in his youth by such painful labor, and served 
with such faithful courage while he retained his vigor. Nor, for that matter, was 
there anything in his surroundings which could occasion such an inquietude. He 
beheld the American Church growing in strength and wisdom before God and 
men, and taking an ever larger place in the bosom of the universal church by the 
practice of the very doctrines which he preached; he saw a vigorous ‘episcopate, 
the true é#zte of the national clergy, favoring the ideas and the writings of the 
Paulists and considering them as precious co-laborers; he saw his community, 
ever zealous, ever animated by his sentiments, even when he could no longer 
direct them personally, succeeding in their labors and extending them. A special 
work would be required to follow these fearless missionaries of the new method 
in their apostolate and their successes among Protestants. 

“It must be recognized then: we stand here in presence of a special phe- 
nomenon well known in the life of all the great Catholic souls who have ap- 
proached sanctity—interior desolation. 

“Not the least curious nor least attractive chapter of this book is that in 
which this mystic fact appears, stamped with every characteristic of the lives of 
the saints of old, in this positive American world, in this free and modern intelli- 
gence. And it is well that it appeared there. Hecker happy to the very end, 
moving at ease in an unrestricted circle, might, after all, have seemed a free lance 
of the church, a Protestant camping out in Catholicity. Nothing of this sort could 
be dreaded when he also was signed with the cross; beyond a doubt he is of the 
lineage of the seers, who have always had to pay for their interior lights by 
indescribable sufferings. In the middle ages the cross was stamped on the money 
of all peoples ; the effigy might be changed, the inscription be written in an un- 
known tongue; the cross was always there to indicate that the coin was good, 
the gold in it pure. It is still the cross which-is the coin of every Christian work 
and thought. And when, on December 22, 1888, Father Hecker died surrounded 
by his weeping community ; when this convinced apostle of Catholic submission 
and individual initiative saw the end of his sixteen years of misery approaching, 
those who had loved and admired him could say with confidence: “ This was an 
American, because he always acted; this was a saint, because he never ceased to 
suffer,” 
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|’ will be a surprise to many of our readers to learn that as far back as the year 
1855 the Very Rev. Augustine F. Hewit dedicated to Right Rev. John N. 
Neumann a small volume, translated from the German, entitled the Life of the 
Princess Borghese, eldest daughter of the late Earl of Shrewsbury. The intro- 
duction to the work directed attention to the numerous specimens of this kind of 
literature in the German language, and expressed the hope that many of them 
would be translated to enrich Catholic biography in English, as works of this 
lighter class were more likely to do good than heavy and learned works of con- 
troversy. Father Hewit placed himself on record strongly against the founder of 
the established Church of England in these words, taken from his introduction : 

“ The picture presented in this biography is for many reasons worthy of an 
attentive study. It is most consoling to see, amid the dark scenes of treachery, 
sacrilege, and brutal cruelty, with which the annals of England have been stained 
since the time of the modern Nero, Henry VIII., an illustrious family like that of 
Shrewsbury preserving, like Ariel amid the hosts of Lucifer, unshaken, unseduced, 
unterrified, their loyalty and faith, and love and zeal. They are a connecting link, 
we may hope, between the glorious old Catholic England of the past and the 
humbled, penitent Catholic England of a future not far distant. 

“ This noble woman is a model which the Catholic women of America, as 
well as those of England and Rome, would do well to study and imitate. The 
history of her childhood gives us a glimpse into the interior of a truly Catholic 
family ; a family where, in the midst of rank and wealth, in the heart of a Protest- 
ant country, and surrounded by a Protestant aristocracy, the purest principles of 
Catholic faith, and the strictest rules of piety, governed and sanctified every- 
thing. . . . Who can fail to admire Gwendoline’s unswerving attachment to 
her faith, and her immovable humility, amid the splendor of courts and the flat- 
teries of the world; and particularly that signal instance in which she displayed 
these virtues in a manner so illustrious and so worthy of imitation by rejecting 
the hand of a prince of royal blood, simply because he was not a Catholic. 

“The splendor of Gwendoline’s rank and position casts a peculiar lustre on 
her virtues. Virtue is indeed the same in a lowly as in an exalted station. But 
human infirmity causes us for the most part to admire this jewel more when it 
has a brilliant setting. . . . Her actions present nothing singular, and her 
perfection consisted, not in doing uncommon things, but in doing common things 
uncommonly well. Only in one respect she seems to rise near the level of a St. 
Elizabeth, or a St. Frances of Rome. That is, in her charity to the poor and suf- 
fering. And it is precisely this active charity of the saints, as Father Faber re- 
marks, which seems to be most imitable by Catholic women of the present day 
who aspire after holiness.” 

Father Hewit had many friends indebted to him for lucid explanations of 
Catholic truth, who knew him only through the printed page. This letter is a 
tribute from a woman to whom he was an intellectual benefactor: “It is with a 
feeling of deep personal loss that I venture to write my condolences on the death 
of Rev. Father Hewit. Though I never met him in life, he was nearer to me, 
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and to a large number of Catholics, than friends whose material beings were near 
by us. By his soul we knew him, and as we try to express our sympathy with his 
immediate family, his dear Paulist Fathers, the loss to all the American Catholics 
is impressed on us. I never can see any sorrow in the death of a brave Chris- 
tian, excepting in the want the church militant has for good men; yet selfish 
sorrow will creep in as we feel our personal loss.” 

The Columbian Reading Union department of THE CATHOLIC WORLD has 
had the advantage of many wise suggestions from Father Hewit. He rejoiced to 
see the formation of Reading Circles especially devoted to the wider diffusion of 
Catholic literature. His approval was cheerfully given to the plans stated from 
time to time in these pages for providing a more liberal supply of the best works 
of fiction for young readers. During intervals of rest from more serious occupa- 
tions he read with delight every historical novel worthy of note. On his reccm- 
mendation Dion and the Sybils was published in THE CATHOLIC WORLD, and 
even after reading Ben Hur and Quo Vadis, he still regarded it as one of the 
very best specimens of historical fiction produced by any author of the century. 


* * * 


Miss Sara Trainer-Smith, of Philadelphia, has written an estimate based on 
long observation of the results that are evidently due to the work of Catholic 
Reading Circles. [It is here given for that large number who need an impetus 
from Philadelphia : 

It seems but a short time since we first heard of the Reading Circle 
movement, yet it has so developed and taken such a hold on those who 
entered into it with spirit that it has become a part of our educational system, and 
a most admirable part. The season has arrived for the annual receptions, assem- 
blies, etc., of the different circles as a whole, and each year of the four which 
have been so marked has shown a steady strengthening, and growing under- 
standing, of the object of the Reading Circles. We have undoubtedly a clever 
generation of young women now stepping forward into the world’s active arena. 
They have taken up new lines of study, and have fallen into the habits of stu- 
dents far more readily than any one could have anticipated, and there is a change 
in them most satisfactory to those who have the" opportunity to observe the new 
channels of thought, and the new subjects of conversation which are coming more 
and more to the fore. In Philadelphia the clergy have been most kind and 
patient in the interest they have shown. Not only have they pointed out the 
paths of study and research which must be pursued, but they have made the 
meetings most interesting by discussion and explanation. There are scores of 
young girls in Philadelphia to-day who have been brought from the vague and 
formless intuitions of a faith they have accepted as their parents’ faith to the 
clearer understanding and sincere adherence of an intelligent and appreciative 
Catholic, through these Reading Circle meetings. This is of far more importance 
than the acquisition of a cultured taste and a nineteenth-century readiness to use 
the pen and twist the best English into original and striking “ papers.” There 
has been a great deal of that done, of course, and there has been more than the 
usual percentage of really good and sound matter among these papers. 

The last winter was less amusing than the winter of 1895-96, but it was as 
fruitful of results. Dr. Loughlin has been at his post and as inspiring as evef, 
for his learning, his pleasant manner, and his evident earnestness in the matter 
are certainly inspiring. To his untiring perseverance we attribute our advance in 
this direction, for kind and forbearing as are the other priests, I believe Dr. 
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Loughlin had the most faith in our ability and ambition—the faith which urged 
him to give to our young women such a noble chance. They have nobly re- 
sponded to his exertions. This year’s work closed on the ‘evening of the 27th 
of May, when the reception of the Archdiocesan Reading Circle Union to his 
Grace Archbishop Ryan was given in Horticultural Hall. The first reception was 
held in the hall of Notre Dame Convent four years ago, and there was plenty of 
room for the attendance. Horticultural Hallis a vast and beautiful place of 
assemblage, and its wider sweep and loftier height is but typical of the growth 
mentally of the circles. Dante is no longer a very misty personage, and his work 
amyth to them. Milton has stepped from the mustiest shelf of the bookcase, 
and is now a familiar. Chaucer, Spenser, Shakspere, even far-away Piers Plow- 
man, are all more than mere names. And in history, church or secular, the girls 
now know where to go to find what they do not know or to make sure of what 
they do. That a good deal of information was needed in certain quarters I am 
sure. I solemnly declare that I heard an Irish-American girl—pretty, well- 
dressed, and easy-mannered—ask another girl at a “‘ Moore evening,” in a tone of 
utter, innocent ignorance: ‘“ Who was Moore, anyway? I don’t know anything 
about the old fellow; do you? What kind of songs did he write?” She knew 
before the “‘ evening ” ended, and she seemed very.much pleased, and quite dis- 
gusted with her former state. If I had not heard it myself, I never could have 
believed in such ignorance anywhere in the United States.. Of the deeper 
matters of literature many and many a woman or man may be ignorant and 
feel no shame; but of the heart-songs and home-lyrics of this century, how can it 
be possible? Verily, Reading Circles which work at the deeper matters and 
make their recreations the lighter and more familiarly genial work of the poets 
deserve a warm encomium. 


* * * 


Here is a question for some of the publishers: Where can copies be pro- 
cured of 

Thalia, or Arianism and the Council of Nice, by the Abbé Bayle, author of 
the Pearl of Antioch ; 

Cineas, or Rome under Nero, by J. M. Villefranchi; 

Tigranes, a tale of the days of Julian the Apostate, abridged from the Italian 
of Rev. J. J. Francho, S.J.; 

Simon Peter and Simon Magus, a legend of the early days of Christianity in 
Rome, by the Rev. J. J. Francho, S.J. ; 

The last Caesars of Byzantium ? 

In answer to an inquirer, we would state that, besides the compendium of 
Lingard by Burke, a history of England for the young was compiled by the Sis- 
ters of the Holy Child and published by Mr. P. F. Cunningham, of Philadelphia. 

Our friends, J. A. M., of New Zealand, and J. A. C., of Arizona, should send 
for a sample copy of the Reading Circle Review, published at Youngstown, 
Ohio, U.S. A. 

* * * 

Patrons of good literature will be delighted to know that the one thousand 
dollar prize story, completed in October, 1894, by Florence Morse Kingsley, of 
Staten Island, N. Y., has already reached a sale of 500,000 copies. It is called 
Titus, a Comrade of the Cross, and is sent, postpaid, at five cents a copy by the 
David C. Cook Publishing Co.,, 36 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. The book is 
furnished in library binding, three hundred pages, finely illustrated, for one dollar. 
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The perennial falsehood about Luther and the Bible has been again repeated 
in print. Rev. A. Henderson, P.S.M., very promptly gathered the facts which are 
here presented from the column of Notes and Queries inthe New York Sua: The 
first German printed Bible issued from the Mentz press about 1462. Another 
version appeared in 1466, two copies of which are still preserved in the Senatorial 
Library at Leipsic. In the famous Biblical collection of the King of Wiirtem- 
burg, at Stuttgart, there were twenty-seven different editions of the Bible in 
German printed before Luther’s, besides the two in the library at Leipsic. 
Commenting on these facts, the Athena@um of December 22, 1883, observes: ‘It 
is time we should hear no more of Luther as the first German Bible translator and 
of his translation as an independent work from the original Greek.” As to the 
English versions of the Bible, we have no less an authority than that of Sir 
Thomas More for saying that ‘the whole Bible was long before Wycliffe’s days, 
by virtuous and well-learned men, translated into the English tongue, and by 
good and godly people, with devotion and soberness, well and reverently read.” 
Again, on another occasion, he says: ‘“‘ The clergy keep no Bibles from the laity 
but such translations as be either not yet approved for good or such as be already 
reproved for naught (bad), as Wycliffe’s was. For as to the old ones that were 
before Wycliffe’s days, they remain lawful and be in some folk’s hands.” I take 
these quotations from the work of a Protestant writer, the Rev. E. Cutts, D.D. 
(Turning Points of English Church History, pp. 200, 201, published by the 
Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge). Other Protestant authori- 
ties, as well as Catholic, I could quote to the same effect were it necessary. 

Father Henderson's letter is a concise statement of the facts, which, however, 
are not set forth in the cyclopedias. ‘Yohmson’s Cyclopedia alone suggests that 
there were earlier translations than those of Wycliffe and Luther. Professor M. 
F. Valette declares that there were twenty-two European versions of the Bible, 
which had passed through seventy editions, before Luther’s version. 


M. C, M. 
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P. O. SHEA, New York: 
A Glimpse of Organic Life: Past and Present, By William Seton, LL.D, 
B. HERDER, St. Louis: 

The Dream of Bonaparte: A Napoleonic Study. By William Poland, S.J. 
Cardinal Manning. From the French of Francis de Pressensé. By E. 
Ingall. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 

Stories from the Arabian Nights. Selected and edited by M. Clarke. Frag- 
ments of Roman Satire. Selected and arranged by Elmer Truesdell 
Merrill, Rich Professor of Latin in Wesleyan University. 

CATHEDRAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 

The Month of the Blessed Sacrament and the Thirst of the Sacred Heart, 
Translated from the French of Rev. P. Eymard and Rev. P. Tesniere. | By 
Miss E. Lummis. 

THE MEANY COMPANY, New York: 
A Famous Convent School. By Marion J. Brunowe. 
CHRISTIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION PUBLISHING Co., New York: 

Devotion to St. Anthony of Padua. By Rev. J.B. Manley. Second revised 

edition. How a Protestant became a Catholic. 
JOHN JOSEPH MCVEY, Philadelphia: 

The Month of the Sacred Heart, Translated and adapted from the writings 

of Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque. By Rev. J. F. McGowan, O.S.A. 
JOHN Murpuy & Co., Baltimore and New York: 
The Peabody Series. Primer and First Reader. The Obligation of Hear- 
ing Mass on Sundays and Holydays. By Rev. J. T. Roche. 
ANGEL GUARDIAN PRESS, Boston: 
Am I of the Chosen? Series of Conferences. By Rev. Henry A. Barry. 
CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, London (CATHOLIC BOOK EXCHANGE, Paulists, 
New York): 

Life and Death of Fames, Earl of Derwentwater. Compiled by Charles H. 
Bowden, of the Oratory. The Conversion of Miss Trail, a Scotch Presby- 
terian. Written by Herself. Zhe Catholic’s Library of Tales. No. 26, 
Church Music. By Right Rev. John Cuthbert Hedley, O.S.B., Bishop of 
Newport. Sergeant Fones and His Talks about Confession. By Rev. G. 
Bompfield. Zhe 7rue Story of Barbara Ubryk. By Rev. Sidney F. Smith, 
S.J. The Mission of St. Augustine: Its Import for Englishmen and 
Catholics To-day. By Dom Aidan Gasquet, D.D., O.S.B. The Alleged 
“ Failures” of Infallibility; or, The Cases of Liberius, Honortus, and 
Galileo. By Rev. Charles Coupe, S.J. The Coming of St. Augustine. 
By Venerable Bede. Introduction by Right Rev. Abbot Snow, O.S.B. 
Why I became a Catholic. By Horace Chapman, M.A. Rome and the 
Bible. By Rev. T. Donnelly, S.J. Hail Mary: Meditations for a Month 
on the Angelical Salutation. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. Leaflets: The 
Protestant Alliance, Catholic Progress in England, Chiniguy, The New 
Stix Articles: An Alternative for the Pan-Anglican Synod, 1897. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1135 Pine Street : 

American School-boys to Sixteen. 

cation. By Edward Roth, A.M. 
P, J. KENEDY, New York : 

Poems, with other Selections from the Writings of Sister M. Genevieve Todd, 
of the Sisters of Providence. Introduction by Right Rev. F. S. Chatard, 
D.D., Bishop of Vincennes. 

D. H. McBRIDE & Co., Akron, O.: 
Lectures on Literature, English, French, and Spanish. 
Johnston. 
OPEN COURT PUBLISHING Co., Chicago: 
Philosophy of Ancient India. By Richard Garbe. 
BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

The Wicked Woods. By Rosa Mulholland (Lady Gilbert). Dorothy 
Close. By Mary T. Robertson. Short Lives of the Saints for Every Day 
in the Year. By Rev. Henry Gibson. Vol.ii., May-August. The Catho- 
lic Church in England: An Answer to the Anglic ‘an Claims of Contin- 
utty. By Nicholas P. Murphy. Désunion and Reunion. By W.J. Madden. 


A Talk with Parents on a Course of Edu- 


By Richard Malcolm 





